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Business  teachers  acclaim 

NEW  ADDING  MACHINE  COURSE! 


Recently  Remington  Rund  introduced  a  nrn’.  complete, 
len-lesstm  course  in  touch  operation  of  lO-key  figuring 
machines.  The  response  of  Business  Teachers  from  all 
over  the  country  to  this  offer  has  far  exceeded  our  most 
generous  estimates. 

This  overwhelming  acceptance  clearly  testifies  to  u 
gmwing  preference  for  adding  and  calculating  machines 
offering  the  simplicity  and  accuracy  of  lO-key  keyboards. 


It  also  points  up  the  need  for  schiK)!  training  on  these 
machines  to  meet  the  growing  need  for  operators. 

This  complete,  new  course  is  available  to  you  now.  It 
contains  all  the  necessary  materials  including  instructor’s 
guide,  exercise  sets,  students'  handbtxiks,  wall  charts, 
certificates  of  proficiency,  etc.  And... Remington  Rand 
will  be  glad  to  assist  by  counsel  in  helping  you  set  up 
your  lO-key  instruction  program. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER 

Wc  have  prepared  an  illustrated  folder  about  this 
course.  It  describes  in  detail  the  materials  offered. 
Write  to  Remington  Rand,  Room  l'#44,  315  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  10.  Ask  for  your  free  copy  of  A857. 
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the  new  pk^phone  time-master  S 
now  available  for  training  llil 
on  School  Rental-at-Cost  Plan 


More  business  executives  than  rver  iN-tnrt*  are  turning  to 
the  Dictaphone  TIMK-MASTKR  dictating  machine  to  douhle  their 
«‘a{iacity  to  get  things  <l(»ne. 

These  nen  TIMK-MASTKK  users  have  further  iii«-reas»nl  the 
steadily  mounting  market  for  more  I  )icta|)hone-traine<l  secretaries. 

Prepare  ywr  students  for  top-paying  |M»sitions  by  (npiipping 
your  Business  Education  l)e|tartment  ^ith  the  new  revolution¬ 
ary  TI.MK-MASTKK  “.S”  electr»mic  dictating  and  transcribing 
machines.  W  hen  your  students  graduate  as  certified  dii'tating 
machine  transcriptionists,  they  are  assured  of  immediate  place¬ 
ment  with  progressive  firms. 

For  complete  information  alumt  Dictaphone  School  Kental- 
at-0>st  Plan,  the  Biisin«*ss  Prai'tice  Giur^'C  and  the  new  TIMK- 
MASTKR,  simply  write  your  nearest  Dictaphone  office  or  return 
the  coup<m  hrdow : 


Th«  Dictophon*  TIME-MASTER  “5,"  worlil’H 
most  versatile  dictating  machine  for  your  |s*r- 
sonal  use,  for  your  secretary,  or  as  a  combination 
recorder  and  traiiscrilarr.  (Transi  riher  shown.) 


[T  ,.V 


PICnpHONE 

CORPORATION 

This  most  popular  of  all  dictating  ma¬ 
chines  is  mow  availahir  for  school  use. 
Train  your  students  in  transcribing  from 
the  TIMt-^MASTtX  “5.” 


SEND  IN  THE  COUPON  NOW 


t>l<.TAI’M()NK(:OKP(IKATI(IN.  l>-p>.  H« 

120  leaington  Ave.,  N,  Y.  17,  N,  Y. 

I  would  like  to  have  more  information  atstut  the  |)iciaphone  StTHlftl. 
RKNTAI,- AT-<;OST  PLAN  and  the  Business  Practice  Course. 


Dirtaiitiitrw  sod  TtNE-Hssrcs  «rs 
of  OH'Ugttooe  f^rporsltoa. 


rred  Irade-aMflks 


Sweat  AOUrast 


C  ty  A  lawa- 
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PERSONALITY  IMPROVEMENT 


. . .  the 


single  need 


in  today’s 


training  program 


more  and  more,  t«ach«ra  and  businnsunmi  or*  realisinij  th«  im- 

portanc*  oi  balancing  th«  "amployabU  panonolity"  with  th«  "•mployobU 
■kill"  in  •▼•ry  businMs  troinM.  Plan  now  to  upgrad*  your  studonts  by 
dovoloping  this  Tital  pononolity  factor  .  .  .  tti«  factor  that  businoM  looks 
for  first  in  srsry  smpfoyss. 

Chooss  from  this  complsts  rang#  of  tsaching  materials  around  which 
to  build  your  personality-development  program. 

HOW  TO  IMPROVE  YOUR  PERSONALITY— 

SECOND  EDITION — by  Newton  and  NichoU 

A  p«ri«ct  iMchlng  combination  In  on*  book;  Ct)  H  motivat**  th*  itudont  to  thorouqh 
Mll-anolyni*.  (2)  Then,  it  iollowa  through  with  a  ■tep.byetop  blueprint  lor  oell- 
Improvement.  2M  Page*.  Liet,  $3. 

rnriNG  YOURSELF  FOR  BUSINESS- 
NEW  THIRD  EDITION— by  MacGlbbon 

Th*  "omni-book"  of  busineea  orientation,  designed  to  show  exactly  what  business 
expects  ol  the  beginner.  Ready  in  December. 

ETIQUETTE  IN  BUSINESS  by  Camey 

Th*  popular  "how-to"  book  used  dally  by  practicing  secretaries  and  students.  Loaded 
with  career  ammunition,  it  meets  and  solves  every  day-to-day  problem  that  will  arise 
in  th*  oSlc*.  Filmstrips  are  available.  S22  Pages.  List,  t3.7S. 

PRACnCAL  BUSINESS  PSYCHOLOGY-by  Laird  and  Laird 

"In  understandable  terms,  it  gives  th*  principles  of  personal  nf£^^-ney  aiul  business 
leadership.  It  is  stimulating!"  Chicago  Tribune  Mogotlne  oi  Books.  .>Sl  Pages.  List, 
M.OO  - * - * - 

PERSONAUTY  AND  HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  BUSINESS 

— by  Rica,  Sierra,  and  Wright 

The  text-workbook  with  activity  after  activity  directed  toward  a  tangible  progrur*.  ?! 
self-management.  A  complete  course  in  Itself  or  a  valuable  supplement  to  anot^r  text. 
Many  poet  high  school  teachers  are  getting  excellent  results  from  using  it  as  a  work¬ 
book  along  with  Procttcal  Business  hydrology  (see  above).  208  Pages.  List,  82.60. 

GREGG  POGLISHING  DIVISION 

McORAW-HIU  BOOK  COMPANY,  DfC. 

New  York  36.  330  West  42nd  St.  Dallas  2.  501  Elm  St. 

Chicago  8,  111  North  Canal  St.  Toronto  4,  253  Spadina  Rd. 

San  Frandeco  4.  68  Post  St.  London  E.C.  4,  85  Fartingdon  St. 
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PubliubiM  DivUion  ol  tba  McCruw  Htll  Book 
CoapauT.  lue.,  at  ISOV  NobU  St..  Pkihdcl- 
pkia  23.  Pa.  Editorial  aad  aaacullra  oftcaa  at 
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N.  Y.  Scad  la  both  oU  addriaa  and  a*w  ad- 
draw  wkaa  Ibarr  ia  a  ckaafo,  aad  allow  lour 
waaki  for  aalry. 
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Vkomotic  Margin 

“VisOmatic”  means  what  it 
says  —  visible  and  automatic. 
Permits  fast,  precise,  even 
marpn  settin{;  on  both  sides. 
Simply  position  the  carriage 
and  touch  margin  set  keys  and 
margins  spring  into  place  au> 
tomatically.  Stop  indicators  on 
easy-to-read  scale  show  exact 
position.  Permits  neater  letter 
appearance. 


New  Lbw  Space  Mechanism 

Line  spacing  as  simple  as  1-2- 
3.  Change  from  single  to  double 
to  triple  space  with  instant 
adjustment. 


Ml- View  Tab  Control  Panel 

Easy-to-reach  tab  set  and  tab 
clear  keys  are  at  your  finger¬ 
tips.  You  can  clear  all  or  any 
selected  tabs  at  one  touch. 


Learning  to  type  is  faster  .  .  .  easier  .  .  .  less  fatiguing  with 
the  All-New  R.  C.  Allen  VisOmatic.  Because  it  incorporates  the 
latest  ideas  in  typewriter  construction  PLUS  several  exclusive 
R.  C.  Allen  features,  students  are  assured  of  knowing  the 
operation  of  an  up-to-date  machine.  They  learn  on  a  machine 
that  is  deluxe  in  every  respect,  and  yet  it  costn  no  more  than 
ordinary  utamlard  typeurritera.  Mist  Gray  color  styling 
harmonizes  with  every  classroom. 


QUICK-SWITCH  PLATEN 


The  R;  C.  Allen  exclusive  Quick- 
Switch  platen  allows  you  to  teach  the 
time-saving,  trouble-saving  advan¬ 
tages  of  easily  removable  platens. 
Now  it  is  possible  to  change  from  a 
standard  platen  to  one  for  stencil  cut¬ 
ting  or  any  other  specialized  Job  in 
seconds.  Just  touch  the  hand  on  the 
release  lever  and  out  comes  the  cylin¬ 
der!  There’s  no  muss,  no  fussing,  no 
lost  time.  Any  one  of  several  special¬ 
ized  platens  can  be  inserted  —  and  a 
custom  tvping  job  results.  lie  sure 
students  learn  this  new,  modem  way 
to  handle  those  special  typing  Jol>s! 


More  Value,  More  Advanced 
Features,  More  Typing  Fuse 


Write  for  full  detailn  in  colorful  FUKE  literature  today! 

R.C.Allen  Business  Machines.Inc. 

680  Front  Avenue,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Get  MORE  SPEED ! 

Try  This  PEN  For  Gregg  Writing 


Doctor  Gregg  proved  it  first.  Every  Gregg  expert 
since  has  confinned  it.  You  get  more  speed  and 
clearer  notes  when  you  use  a  pen  for  Gregg  writing. 

And  when  your  pen  is  made  especially  for  Gregg 
writing,  the  difference*  can  he  truly  amazing.  You 
can  prove  it  yourself. 

Next  time  you  pass  a  pen  counter,  ask  to  try  the 
Esterbrook  Fountain  Pen  with  the  special  Gregg 
Point  (No.  1565).  See  how  it  speeds  your  writing- 
how  effortless  it  is  to  use.  Writes  without  pressure. 


never  skips,  never  misses.  And  every  stroke,  every 
circle,  every  hook  is  beautifully  clear— easy  to  read, 
easy  to  transcribe  because  all  strokes  are  uniform. 

Another  thing:  the  special  Gregg  point  of  the 
Elsterbrook  Pen  is  renewable.  Should  you  ever 
damage  it,  simply  unscrew  the  old  point  and  screw 
in  a  new  one.  All  pen  counters  sell  Esterbrook  Pens 
and  Gregg  Renew- Points.  Prices  are  most  modest. 
Complete  pen  with  No.  1555  point  sells  for  about 
the  same  as  your  favorite  honie  permanent.  Extra 
No.  1555  Gregg  Points  are  50c  each. 


THE  RIGHT  POINT  FOR  THE  WAY 
YOU  WRITE  GREGG  SHORTHAND 


SHORTHAND  PEN 


TmcHst*;  Write  for  PRKR  Dictation  Facta  Hooklet  No.  6 
Facts  that  avaryone should  knowaiwut  Fountain  Pans.*’ 


THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY.  Comdsn  1.  Nsw  Jersey 


MAOf  M  usa, 
CANAOA  ANO 
fHGiANO 
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OtCTATION 


WSPUYS 


THE  SMEAD  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC 


Pt«aM  ••nd  i.  yowr  portfolio  "Modorn  Toodtinp  Aidt"  ty  Smood 


free! 

free! 

Free! 


TYWNG  TCSTS 


OFHCI  STYLI 


INSTRUCTION 


lULLETIN  ROARO 


g  DfVELOPED  BY  BUSINESS  EDUCATORS  IN  CONJUNCTION 
%  WITH  THE  FOUNDATION  FOR  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  INC. 

TO  ADD  NEW  REALISM  TO  YOUR  INSTRUCTION  AND 
I  PROMOTE  STUDENTS'  UNDERSTANDING  OP 

h  TODAY’S  BUSINESS  PRACTICES 

TYRING  TESTS 

f  . 

rV;  All  copy  contains  information  of  vital  importance  to  proepec- 
;  j  tive  business  workers.  The  speed  and  accuracy  test  is  pre- 
counted  for  one,  five,  and  ten  minute  takes.  The  rough  draft 
copy  contains  business-like  corrections  and  adjustments. 
i|  OEHCE  STYLE  DICTATION 

The  material  consists  of  a  series  of  typical  business  letters  of 
graded  content  exemplifying  the  common  characteristics  of 
office  style  dictation.  The  text  also  contains  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  business  filing  methods  and  supplies. 

NSTRUCTION  MANUAL 

"  Filing  Simplified”  was  designed  to  present  the  fundamentals 
of  filing  for  class  or  self-instruction  with  special  accent  on 
functiorial  applications  to  typical,  everyday  office  filing  prob¬ 
lems.  Rules  are  reduced  to  utmost  simplicity  and  content 
is  adjustable  to  class  luieds  and  time  limitations. 

•ULLETIN  lOARD  DISPLAYS 

The  first  poster  in  the  set,  "  Filing  Simplified,"  is  designed 
in  a  colorful  and  attractive  manner  to  explain  how  to  choose 
a  good  filing  system.  Another  poster,  "A  Family  Office  in 
Every  Home,”  stresses  the  importanc^e  of  filing  in  the  efficient 
"•***“  conduct  of  personal  and  household  business  afTairs  by  every 

\  the  family. 


^mccut 


MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 
HASTINGS,  MINN.  •  lOGAN,  OHIO 


SEND  FOR  YOUR 

SMEAD  PORTFOLIO  NOW! 


A  Completely  New  and 
DIffmrmnt  Instructional  Unit 


You  wiN  alto  wont  to  invotligato  Sto 
"SmooS  Clottroom  bMtrwctional  UnS" 
wHidt  it  dotlinod  to  rovitoliia  filing 
inttrwetion. 


wwriHiwni  iTv.  —  Til*  Smttd  Mangfoctitring  Contotny,  IM. 


Thit  ttwrdy  but  inoMpontivo  pioco  of 
•qwipmont  providot  oiporionc*  in  Ibo 
oporotion  of  on  octwoi  filing  tyttom 
•■ocHy  Kho  tboto  found  in  Stovtondt 
of  offtcot.  It  cetnot  otpnppod  with 
fuS-tixo  popart  otid  corrotpondonco. 
Oioclt  ifto  coupon  for  fuN  porticulart 
witbout  obligation. 

Cot  To  Know  Your  LoemI  Stoticnor 


SEPrEMBEK,  19.54 
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BUSINESS  SCENE 


A  Complete 


Line  of 

MODERN  BUSINESS 
TRAINING,  DESKS 


Dual  PurpoM  Typiug  0at4  #  23000.  Utad  for 
typieg.  boofckoopMg,  accouRfing,  tkorttiaRd  and 
gtRoral  buMROH  IraiRiRg.  Savta  Hit  comtructioR 
coat  of  at  loaat  or#  clattrooRi! 


•otk  adiuatablo  aRd  itatioRary  typiRg  doaki 
aro  availabio.  Wood  coRatructioR  absorba  Ria- 
ckiRO  vibrattoR. 


Art  Doak  #235dO  la  a  favorite  ovorywfcort. 
AutoRiatk  RMckaRWRi  iowora  top  gradually  aod 
Ir  a  Rutat  RiaRRar. 


IconoRiy  TypiRg  Oaak  #23500  kaa  ruggad 
coRatructioR  faaturaa,  Riodaru  atyliRg  aud  lifa- 
tiRia  rigidity. 


A/ao  RioMufacturara  of  bookloapiof  daaka  ond 
cemptomatar  daaka. 

WrMo  tar  Proa  Caaatof 

D«tkt  of  Amorica,  Inc. 

Bridgoporf  6#  Conn. 


■  Tax  Breaks  Available— 

If  you’re  planning  to  give  a  substan* 
tial  property,  cash,  stocks— remem¬ 
ber  to  take  advantage  of  the  tax  breaks 
available.  It’s  important  to  keep  a  com¬ 
plete  record  of  the  gifts  you  make  dur¬ 
ing  a  tax  year.  It  should  include  the 
valuej  the  date  you  made  the  gift,  who 
received  it,  and  whether  you  gave  it 
yourself  or  jointly  vsith  your  wife  or 
husband. 

o  This  helps  in  two  ways:  ( 1 )  tim¬ 
ing  gifts  to  take  advantage  of  the  an¬ 
nual  exclusion;  and  (2)  deciding 
whether  or  not  it’s  necessary  to  file  a 
gift -tax  return.  (In  some  cases  you  must 
file  a  return,  even  if  no  gift  tax  is  due.) 
Be  sure,  too,  to  keep  the  amount  of 
your  lifetime  gift  d^uction  updated. 

•  Annual  and  Lifetime  Deductions. 
As  u  single  person,  you  are  automatic¬ 
ally  entitled  to  a  $3,000  annual  exclu¬ 
sion.  This  means  that  each  year  you  can 
give  $3,000  (cash  or  its  equivalent  in 
property,  stocks,  or  other  S4K;urities)  to 
any  person,  regardless  of  age,  without 
paying  tax.  If  you  divide  your  gifts 
among  enough  individuals,  you  can 
give  away  many  thousands  of  dollars 
tax  free.  If  you  give  away  more  than 
$3,000  to  any  one  person,  you  must 
report  it  on  a  gift-tax  return  even 
though  no  tax  is  due. 

In  addition,  you  are  entitled  to  a 
$30,000  lifetime  deduction  that  you  can 
use  in  two  ways:  One  is  to  apply  the 
$30,000  specific  exenjption  over  a 
period  of  time  to  individual  gifts  that 
<*xceed  $3,000  a  year.  Another  way  is 
to  combine  the  exclusion  and  exemption 
to  give  $33,000,  tax  free,  to  one  person. 
■  Coffee  Investigation- 

After  six  months  of  pmbing  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  spiraling  coffee 
prices,  the  Finleral  Trade  Commission 
came  up  with  the  following  report: 

R  Poor  reporting  of  Brazilian  coffee 
crop  estimates  for  the  19.S3-19.54  and 
19.54-19.5.5  seasons  created  what  FTC 
called  a  “nervous”  market  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  FTC  charged  that  when  it  became 
evident  that  the  shortage  in  the  frost¬ 
bitten  Parana  area  would  l)e  largely 
offset  by  increased  production  in  frost - 
free  Brazilian  areas  and  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  speculation  had  already  disrupted 
the  excliange  market.  For  this  reason, 
FTC’s  report  recommended  more 
money  for  U.S.  Agriculture  Department 
crop  estimators  in  coffee-producing  na¬ 
tions,  a  move  that  the  National  Coffee 
Association  quickly  pointed  out  it  has 
been  advocating  for  some  time. 

•  Speculation  on  the  New  York  Elx- 
change  was  FTC’s  second  target.  'The 


report  said  that  Brazilian  groups 
bought  up  coffee  futures  just  before 
Brazil  upped  its  crop  loan  rates  to 
growers.  This  started  the  price  spiral, 
for  coffee  prices  are  geared  to  replace¬ 
ment  costs  rather  than  to  current  or 
spot  market  prices. 

'The  spot  market  was  then  inflated, 
the  report  continued,  by  inventory 
hoarding  on  the  part  of  five  major  U.S. 
roasters— A  it  P,  CJeneral  Foods,  Hills 
Brothers,  Standard  Brands,  and  Folger 
and  Company.  American  importers  and 
speculators  also  got  into  the  act,  said 
FTC,  through  “irregularities  and  imper¬ 
fections”  in  the  New  York  Exchange’s 
trading  rules. 

•  A  final  swat  was  taken  at  U.S. 
restaurants,  accusing  them  of  jacking 
retail  prices  far  above  the  point  of  in¬ 
creased  costs. 

■  What  the  Businessmen  Are  Talking 
About— 

•  Low-calorie  appeal  has  caught  on 
even  in  liquor  advertising.  Printers'  Ink 
magazine  reports  that  Schenley  Dis¬ 
tillers,  Inc.,  is  plugging  lM)url)on 
claimed  to  contain  half  the  calorie 
content  of  “other”  brands,  aiul  that 
Bacardi  rum  ads  compare  their  prod¬ 
uct’s  calorie  count  favorably  to  that 
of  two  strips  of  bacon. 

•  An  employee  offer  to  buy  the  Ta¬ 
coma  (Washington)  Transit  Company 
came  as  “somewhat  of  a  surprise”  to 
the  company.  The  employees’  AFL 
local  decided  that  “co-operative  owner¬ 
ship  would  lie  preferable  to  municipal 
ownership,  which  has  been  discussed.” 
Its  meml)ers  submitted  an  offer  to 
buy  the  company’s  outstanding  343,830 
shares  of  stock,  by  October  if  possible. 
Tacoma  Transit  hasn’t  announced  that 
it  is  interested  in  selling— to  the  city 
or  anyone  else. 

•  A  British  whaling  fleet  in  the  Ant¬ 
arctic  has  recovered  a  record-breaking 
lump  of  ambergris  from  the  innards  of 
a  sperm  whale.  The  ambergris  weighs 
over  9(K)  pounds,  has  a  market  prir.'e  of 
about  $9  an  ounce.  The  rare  substance 
is  used  by  the  perfume  indu.stry  as  a 
scent  fixative.  Usually,  it  is  found  float¬ 
ing  on  the  ocean’s  surface,  mostly  in 
small-  and  medium-sized  lumps. 

•  Underwater  telephone  cable  link¬ 
ing  Alaska  and  the  U.S.  phone  system 
at  Port  Angeles,  Washington,  is  planned 
by  the  Long  Lines  Department  of 
American  Telephone  A  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany.  'The  cable,  with  a  capacity  of  36 
message  circuits,  will  have  underwater 
voice  boosters,  located  at  40-mile  inter¬ 
vals.  It  is  slated  for  completion  and  op¬ 
eration  late  in  1956. 
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valuable 
5"lesson  Ditto 
course  to  add  to 
your  turrhulum* 


Contents  of  this  foldsr 


Jiutdt  From  Cortr 
.Inside  Back  Cortr 


With  ths  rapid  a«csptanc«  of  liquid  duplicating  as  a 
means  of  speeding  office  paperwork,  job  applicants  (your 
pupils)  qualified  to  operate  duplicators  are  more  quickly 
placed  and  more  certain  to  progress.  Then  too,  prior 
knowledge  and  training  with  ditto  inspires  the  new 
employee  to  advance  worthwhile  suggestions  and  short' 
cuts  that  can  mean  rapid  promotion. 

This  DITTO  Course  will  soon  become  a  favorite  subject 
with  your  students  because  it  combines  the  functioning 
and  operation  of  liquid  duplicating  machines  with  meth¬ 
ods  and  business  applications.  Course  consists  of  five 
30-minute  lessons  printed  on  ditto  masters  which  per¬ 
mits  personal  copies  to  be  made  of  each  lesson  for  each 
student.  They’re  yours  free,  when  you  mail  the  coupon. 


Prt-Sludy:  Tht  Ditto  Duplicator. . . .  Master  Worksheet  / 

Lesson  I :  Typing  a  Master . Master  Worksheet  2 

Lesson  2’  Running  Copies . Master  Worksheet  3 

Lesson  3;  Correcting  Masters... . .  Master  Worksheet  4 
Lesson  4:  Securing  Attractive  Effects  Master  Worksheet  5 
Lesson  3:  Unit  Review  ....  Master  Worksheet  6 


^  j/  omo,  INC.  S4«  So.  Omkiey  Blv4.  •  CMeogm  13,  III. 
0«nri«m*n;  At  no  cost  or  obligation  to  mo.  plooio  lond 
moi  5-Lonon  Ditto  Coorio. 


DITTO. 


SEPTEMBER,  19.54 


IMUIIHMIl 


OlVt  YOUK  SHORTHAND  STUDENTS  A  BREAK  I 

...by  tiviot  ttxni  tiMcullr  leltclal  NEW  BURSTS  OF  SPEED 

•peed  dicUtion  geared  to  the  very  ^  ^  j 

»peed  they  arc  writing  .  .  .  without  throu^  r^itioo  practice.  You  de- 

. . .  -•••”«  •«>“' 

H.„  »  diction,  j.ch 

word  ckarly  and  diUinctly  ipoken,  gpj  faster  students — your  permanent 
recorded  at  high  volume  levels.  instructor. 

u....  i.  -  — ,  ■■  1  •  'Vith  Diction  Discs  you  build  belter 

Here  is  a  ncw^allenge,  added  stenographers,  more  swiftly,  and  with 

tus,  to  the  high  speed  studenU  who  ^fort. 

can  take  d^ation  faster — precision  Dictation  Discs  are  currently  in  use 

timed  dictation  at  lower  speeds  for  by  many  of  the  nation’s  leading  busi- 

Ihe  less  rapid  writers.  ness  schools,  and  public  high  schools. 


/<  prodiHt  of  the  R,  C.  A.  Victor  Cuttom  Record  Division 


ABOUT  DICTATION  DISCS 


DICTATION  DISC  COMPANY 

Dap*.  P,  *37  Churcli  tt.  $tm. 

N«w  Tarfc  7,  N.  Y. 


•  Largs  IZ-mck  records 

e  Uabresksbla  pert 
viaylito 

e  Each  LP  record  coe< 
taies  4S  Mieetes  ef 
y  dictatioa. 

^  •  Unsurpassed  fidelity 

— wiH  last  iadefinitely. 

OMB  PKTATMI  »ISO  M  OPB  iUOMT  MWI 

•Hb  m 

WCOWITIMUL  NOKT  lAU  NAUITEE 

If.  slur  Mins  lOc  f•oorOs, 


1 2*  l.ung  Play 
Jl-I/J— S*  00  cncti 
No.  warn 

1  M  lo  00 

2  70  Ui  too 

i  00  to  1 20 

4  too  lo  130 

CompU'li*  wl  SIB. 00 
Emin'  icrict  $33.50 
WEB-t  OK  3'Spred 
pbonocraph  $20.50 


12"  SuiMlard  7S 
rpm  $2.50  cadi 


yon  art  not  felly  I 

1.  you  return  Ilirm  and  pay  notlunt  I 

For  court  reporting  speeds,  140  to  250  warn — send  for  free  literature. 


These  HEATH  texts  really  prepare  young  people  for 
mPHi  efficiency  in  an  office  job  .  .  . 


Forkii*r,  0*born«r  oml  0'Drl*n 
CORRILATID  DICTATION  AND  TRANSCRIPTION 

A  correlation  of  all  the  skills  that  add  up  to  tran.scribing 
ability  —  shorthand,  typing,  punctuation,  vocabulary, 
English,  spelling,  and  word  mvision.  Throe  editions:  Sim- 
plinod  Gregg,  Anniversary  Gregg,  and  Pitman,  each  with 
Ilocord  Sheet  and  Teacher’s  Manual. 


Tr*Ml*r  and  Llpmon 
BUSINISS  INOLItH  IN  ACTION 

A  basal  text  for  Business  English  classes  from  the  11th 
through  the  14th  grade,  also  a  liandlxiok  for  transcription 
coiirst's  or  for  business  employees. 


Kanaar  ond  School 

ISSINTIALS  OF  BUSINISS  ARITHMITIC,  THIRD  IDITION 

Heal  problems  drawn  from  modem  business  practice, 
lMM)kk(H>ping,  and  simple  economics  challenge  the  interest 
ot  students  and  give  a  view  of  the  actual  business  world. 


Teaching 

Aids 

|ANE  F.  WHITE 

Cdorgij  State  College  for  Women 
Milledgeville,  Georgia 


I  Delta  Pi  Epsilon— 

Alpha  (Chapter  uf  D.P.E.  has  just 
published  three  new  research  abstracts 
that  may  be  purchased  from  .Mr.  Jo¬ 
seph  Green,  15  Brown  Place,  Bergen- 
field.  New  Jersey:  Women  in  White 
Collar  Jobs,  bv  Helen  J.  Kecknagel 
( 40d  -  48 

■r  pages);An 
Analysis  of 
Clerical  Busi¬ 
ly  ness  Typing 

^  Papers  ana 

H  Form  for  the 

B  Improvement 

■;  of  Instruction- 

W.,  al  Materials, 

N  by  V',  A.  Frisch 

I*  (25^-28 

™  pages);  and 

Jane  F.  White  Improvement 

of  the  Curric¬ 
ulum  in  Clerical  Practice  in  One  Met¬ 
ropolitan  High  School,  by  Dorothy 
Stricks  Fried  (25d— 24  pages).  Also, 
the  19.50  Delta  Pi  Epsiuin  Research 
Award  has  recently  lieen  published  by 
the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me¬ 
chanical  (College  (Stillwater,  Okla¬ 
homa).  This  dissertation  by  Herbert 
Hamiltoiiis,  bused  on  KeIutionshi|)s  of 
Success  in  Beginning  Cieneral  ^'l“rical 
Occupation  to  Achievement  in  the  In- 
fonnational  and  Skill  Aspects  of  the 
General  Office  Clerical  Division  of  the 
National  Busine.ss  Entrance  Tests 
Series,  is  free  to  mcml)ers.  Nonmcmlyers 
may  secure  a  ctipy  at  a  nominal  cost. 
■  (K*cupational  Outlook  Wall  Charts— 
The  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  I.abor  Statistics, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  has  a  series  of 
wall  charts.  12  x  17  inches  (usually 
accompanied  by  a  summary)  that  show 
the  latest  developments  in  empkiyment 
trends  and  occupations.  Two  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  are:  “Accoimtiiig”  and 
“Clerical  OccupatkMis."  Both  of  these 
items  are  free.  The  Department  also 
publishes  miscellaneous  reports  on  em¬ 
ployment. 

I  IBM  Teaching  Aids— 


If  you  are  using  IBM  electric  type- 
writen  in  your  classroom,  you  are  en¬ 
titled  to  an  IBM  "Keyboard  Wall  Chart” 
(frefj).  IBM  also  has  a  free  16mm,  20- 
miniite,  sound-color  film,  "Electric  Typ¬ 
ing  Time."  Dr.  John  L.  Rowe  is  the  edu¬ 
cational  consultant  for  the  film,  whidi 
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new  items  you  and  your  students  should  see . . . 


SMITH-CORONA  INC 

710  f.  Water  Siraal  SyrocuM  I  N  V 

□  I  would  like  more  inlormation  on  your 
All-New  ’‘EiKhty-Eight”  Office  Type¬ 
writer. 

□  Send  me  one  copy  of  "tipi  to  typiiti"  for 
my  examination,  before  ordering  quanti- 

‘  ties  for  student  distribution. 

□  Send  me . copies  of  "tips  to  typisu ' 

for  distribution  to  our  students.  There 
will  be  no  charge. 


SMITH-CORONA  INC  SYRACUSE  1  N  Y  Canadian  factory  and  offtcos:  Toronto, 
Ontario.  Makars  of  famous  Smith-Corona  Offtca  Typowritars,  Portabla  Typowntors, 
Adding  Machines  and  Cash  Ragistors,  Vivid  Duplicators,  Ribbons  and  Carbons. 


Zm# _ S/oSr 


SEPTFAIBER,  I954 


SECRETARIAL 

Recently  announced— and  getting  enthusiastic 
acceptance  everywhere!  Secretaries  love  this 
ALL-NEW  Smith-Corona  ‘‘Eighty-Eight"  for 
its  brand  new,  tireless  ‘‘ttxich”  and  effortless 
action.  Two  added  keys,  four  extra  characters 
now  — making  KH  characters  in  all.  Plus  many 
other  new  features,  exclusive  feamres— for  in¬ 
creased  speed,  greater  ethciency  and  perfect 
writing  results. 


O  This  mighty  useful 
pocket-size  brochure 


Here  is  an  attractive,  easy- 
to-read,  24-page,  pocket-size  brochure -chock 
full  of  practical  suggestions,  typing  tips  and 
professional  short-cuts.  It  is  of  genuine  value 
to  all  typists— experts  or  beginners.  Your  sru- 
dents  will  find  it  mighty  useful,  whatever  kind 
of  typewriter  they  are  now  using  or  will  use 
in  business.  Ixxik  over  a  copy  first  or  order 
enough  now  for  all  your  classes.  Please  use 
coupon. 


1  ^  The  ALL-NEW 

Smith-Corona 


VetMtlle  as  aTeadier 


IS  prepared  as  an  educational  service 
to  schools.  When  you  write,  also  re¬ 
quest  the  many  reprints  that  comprise 
an  electric  typewriter  instruction  kit  for 
teachers.  These  reprints,  most  of  which 
were  taken  from  BEW,  give  suggestions 
for  teaching  the  electric  typewriter. 
Write  to  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines  Corporation,  590  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  22,  New  York. 

■  Shorthand  Dictation  Records— 

The  Dictation  Disc  Company,  P.  O. 
Box  637-A,  Church  Street  Station,  New 
Yoric  7,  New  York,  has  a  series  of  varied 
dotation  records,  including  Congres¬ 
sional-record  dictation.  Speeds  range 
from  50  to  150  words  a  minute.  Individ¬ 
ual  retrords  are  priced  from  $2.50  to  $5 
each;  the  complete  set,  $33.50.  These 
records  are  excellent  for  supplementary 
dictation  practice. 

■  Postal  Information- 

Business  teachers  will  be  pleased 
with  the  usable  publications  offered  by 
Pitney-Bowes,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Their  new  Postal  Rate  and  Infor¬ 
mation  Chart  is  available  at  a  nominal 
price— 15  cents  each  for  one  to  twenty- 
four.  Other  helpful  lx*oklets:  How  to 
Handle  Five  Tiresome  Office  Jobs,  How 
to  Get  Your  Mail  Out,  and  Seventeen 
Ways  to  Help  Your  Post  Office  Help 
You— come  free,  t(K)! 

■  Material  from  Standard  Oil— 

(a>pies  of  the  1952  and  1953  Annual 

Meeting  Report  and  an  assortment  of 
other  booklHs  are  obtainable  from 
Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey), 
Room  1626,  30  Rockefeller  Plazii,  New 
York  20,  New  York.  Developing  Tomor¬ 
row's  Business  lu'oders.  The  State  of 
Business  in  Public  School  Education, 
Facts  About  Oil  Imports,  and  Our  In¬ 
exhaustible  Resources  are  among  those 
that  will  interest  business  teachers. 

■  Weekly  Charts  and  Graphs- 

Write  to  the  National  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference  Board,  247  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  17,  New  York,  to  receive  the 
Board’s  weekly  charts,  “Road  Maps  of 
Industry.”  The  Conference  Board  will 
supply  other  aids,  such  as  reprints  from 
Business  Week,  and  similar  material- 
most  of  it  distributed  free. 

■  A  Life  Insurance  Unit— 

One  of  the  best  units  preparetl  re¬ 
cently  is  the  one  issued  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Life  Insurance,  444  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  22.  New  York. 

•  “Blueprint  for  Tomorrow”  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  in  co-operation  with  three  out¬ 
standing  leaders  in  business  education, 
H.  G.  Enterline,  Herbert  M.  Freeman, 
an^l  Kennard  E.  Goodman.  You  can  ob¬ 
tain  a  copy  of  this  text-workl)Ook  for 
each  of  your  students.  A  teacher’s  key 
and  manual  are  also  provided.  This  imit 
is  sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Life 
Insurance,  which  has  many  other  useful 
booklets  available  (all  free).  Invitation 
to  Youth:  Careers  in  Life  Insurartce  is 
one  of  the  newest. 


DaM  •  iafc  mne  Wall .  .  .  i^itive  Rotary  Feed 
aivet  150  Mrfea  copies  per  minute.  Exclusive  new 
Kaise-and-Lower  Control  aives  perfea  centering  of 
copy  with  ease. 

A  0—e  Orfonitaf . . .  seatwork.  testt,  bulletins,  pro¬ 
grams  produced  professionally,  economically,  easily. 

Many  Swpai^r  Saatwras . . .  such  as  Adjustable  Pressure 
Control,  Visible  Fluid  Supply,  Reset  Counter,  etc. 


■"•I"  ^a«anaaat  wawiati,  -  a  -w  a 

as  yaar  tcliaal  saaaty  ^aalar  ar  WBiy  %  m 
w»Ha  tarfay  la  flut  P.  E.  Tax 

TNI  HIYER  COIPORATION  aTimiiiMt 

WSch  for  tbs  Amtomstic  ELECTRIC  CwifUrwl  Rssdy  Soon! 


"A  r0al  FIRING  LINE  approach"  i§  the  way  one 
reviewer  detcribe$  this  new  Gregg  text  .  a  • 


SALESMANSHIP  FUNDAMENTALS 


By  John  W.  Ernest  «nd  Goorge  M.  DoVall 

lastituta  of  Marfcatiag  Supervisor  of 

sad  Marchsndisiai  lusinass  Education 

Los  Angolas  City  CoHaga  Los  Angolas  City  Schools 

Conclt*  .  .  .  Compoct  .  .  .  Graphic  .  .  . 
Ilk*  no  othor  toxt,  Solotmonghlp  Fando- 
montoU  rolls  up  its  sloovot  and  attonds 
to  tho  practical  aspocts*.  .  . 

It  givos  s  thorough  sad  ostonsivo  analysis  of  tho  phases 
that  tho  succossful  ulosman  must  know  and  undorstand : 
approach,  demonstration,  mIos  rosistanco,  closing,  sug¬ 
gestion  soiling,  dealer -sorvico  selling,  product  analysis, 
and  many  more.  Every  aspect  is  supportod  by  actual 
cases,  diKuuions.  and  projects. 

QREQQ  PUBUSHINQ  DIVISION 

% 

McCraw-Hill  look  Company,  Inc. 


Questions  for  raview 
and  discusalan 


Practical  selling 
and  sales 
management  . 
demonstration  | 
praiocts 

Salas  ^ 

arithmetic 

problems 

Werkboek 

ovolloble 
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Voice  WRiriNG  is  the  logical  start  //  / 

for  a  successful  career  for  your  students.  //  f 

Developed,  tested  and  endorsed  by  yl  A 

practical  educators,  “A  Guide  to  the  ^  Vi 

Edison  Voice  Writing  Sec  retary”  provides  fast  and  efficient 
class  instruction.  It’s  thorough,  interesting  . .  .  and  right  to  the  | 


HERE'S  WHAT  YOU  GET  with  the  purchase  of  new  Edison  equipment  or  rentai  under  new  low  cost  plan 


1  Culdt  for  Mw  IdltoB  Volet  Wrttlwt  imtelmy  for  tvory  four  otudonts  In  elMt. 

1  Toadior’t  Manual  for  oach  taadior  using  Um  coursa. 

2  Sots  of  Practlco  Discs  (four  discs  to  a  sat)  Including  spadal  anvalopas. 

4  Sats  of  Indai  sUps  (savan  sHps  to  oadi  sat). 

1  Edison  Sarvica  Call  mada  45  days  attar  Installation. 


A  wallehsize  Edison  Achievement  Certificate  is  awarded  ihroufih  the  teacher  to 
each  (jualifying  student. 


The  new  Edison  Transciiption  Course  is  a  far-sighted  choice  for  your  students 
. . .  employing, as  it  does,  advanced,  high  quality, easy-to-use  Edeson  equipment. 
The  Edison  Secretarial  is  the  perfect  instrument  on  which  to  learn  transcrip¬ 
tion — because  it’s  the  one  transcriber  which  has  all  the  most  popular  features. 

Learn  the  many  features  of  this  new  course  . . .  send  for  a  free  copy  of  Guide 
instruction  b(X)k. 


EDISON,  Incorporated  ^ 

34Lakeiide  Avenue,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

5end  me  frcf.  copy  of  Edison  Voice  Writing  Course  Instruction  Book. 


See  all  the  classroom  benefits  of  today's 
most  up-to-date  instrument  dictation 
course  with  today's  most  up-to-date  instru¬ 
ment! 


■TirtE. 


siahET. 
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Just  right  for  CURRICULUM  and  BUDGET! 


Tfi 


W' 


ll 


Here's  the  right  combination  for  business  education 
. . .  at  the  right  price  for  the  school !  Studies  prove  that 
for  the  average  class  of  thirty  students,  four  or  hve 
hand  operated  Educators  and  one  electric  model 
Monroe  Adding-Calculator  make  the  ideal  teaching 
combination.  Monroe  offers  this  combination  as  a 
“package"  for  schools  at  a  considerable  saving. 

Teachers  report  that  with  special  Monroe  Educators, 
mU  simitMts . . slow,  or  average... advance  at  their 
normal  levels.  They  learn  more  naturally  and  are  more 


interested  for  the  Educator  lends  itself  to  students' 
aptitudes.  It  is  designed  for  basic  instruction  in  arith¬ 
metic  and  machine  operation  . . .  for  quick  mastery  of 
fundamentals.  From  then  on,  it's  easy  prf>gress  to  the 
electric  Monroe. 

It  now  costs  a  lot  less  to  equip  a  classroom  ade¬ 
quately  with  Monroe  Adding-Calculators.  For  full 
information  ask  the  local  Monroe  representative,  or 
write  to  the  Educational  Department,  Monroe  Calcu¬ 
lating  h^achine  Company,  Inc.,  Orange,  New  Jersey. 


ONRATORS  WHO  KH0W„.  PREFER  MONROE 


(MUIATIRS.  mm.  ACCOURmS  MACHIRES 
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September  1954 


y'olumr  J.)  .Number  I 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  new  $5,000,000  E.  C.  Glass  High  School  in  Lynchburg,  Virginia, 


provides  for  a  well-housed  program  of  business  training,  thanks  to 


Modern  Design  for  Business  Training 
in  a  New  Virginia  High  School 


The  NEIW  E.  C.  C»lass  High  SchtMil,  the*  pride  of  Lynchburg,  Virginia, 
was  opened  SeptemlH?r,  1953,  and  officially  dedicated  in  Octolwr.  It 
is  an  educational,  recreational,  and  Cultural  community  centt*r  all  in 
f)ne.  It  is  big:  it  covers  57  acTCs  of  land,  including  the  space  for  the  football 
E.  F.  BURMAHLN  held,  track,  three  basketball  courts,  thr(*(‘  ball  fields,  three  volleyball  courts. 

Director  of  lutinott  Education  I~  tennis  courts,  and  a  huge  gymnasium  seating  3,400.  It  hotist'S  a  lot  of 

Lynchburg  Nbfic  Schools  pt!ople— 1,800  students,  85  teachers.  It  has  three  cafeterias  and  a  2,116-seat 

Lynchburg,  Virginia  auditorium,  with  a  full,  professional  stage. 

And  there  are  generous  faciliti(>s  for  Its  three  diploma  cours«»  in  biisiiu^s 
training— accounting,  secretarial,  anti  clerical.  The  departirM*nt  has  ten 
classrcxtms,  a  departmental  office,  and  ade<|uate  storage  nxims.  It  has  con¬ 
siderable  and  diversified  training  etjuipment. 

SEPTEMBEH,  1954  LS 


A.  'lypewritinc 

B.  Advancad  Bkkg 
C  Departmml  Oftrr 
D.  Shorthand 


E.  Typewriting 

F.  B^  Machine* 

G.  Beginning  Bkkg 


M.  General  BuaineM 

I.  World  Geography 

J.  Bu*.  Arithmetic 

K.  Ooimmici 


M®i®a 


•  •  •  • 


rrJ  Ffrpq  r" 


BUSINESS-EDUCATION  rooma,  A-K,  are  in  center  of  the  masaive  structure,  on  the  first 
fliHir.  The  department  hat  ten  rlaMnnmis  and  an  office,  all  dote  together.  Not  shown  are 
the  school's  gym  (left)  and  auditorium  (right). 


■  The  Bookkeeping  KotHns— 

There  are  two  Ixxtkkeepitig  rocnm, 
B  and  C.  The  bt'ginning  Ixtokkeeping 
room  (C)  if  adjacent  to  the  business- 
machinet  room  (F)  ao  that  atudents  may 
have  acceu  to  the  calculaton.  The 
advanced  bookkeeping  room  (B),  ad¬ 
jacent  to  one  typing  rcxtin  (A)  is  used 
not  only  as  a  clussnann  but  also  us 
an  administrative  uccotinting  room. 
Much  of  the  schtMtl’s  money  is  cleared 
here.  Room  B  is  Mpiipped  with  a  few 
electric  calcntluting  machines,  for  ad- 
vuticed  accounting  classes  and  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  use. 

Adjacent  to  Kooni  B  is  a  small  stor¬ 
age  rotrni  in  which  are  kept  all  account¬ 
ing  records,  files,  and  related  materials 
for  the  ach<K)I  except  those'  for  athletics 
and  jountalitiin. 

Room  B  is  also  used  fur  two  senior 
classes  in  biuiiness  law,  a  po{)ular  course 
at  the  school.  The  room  is  etjuipped 
with  35  desks.  The  bookkeeping  and 
accounting  areas  art'  u.sed  by  Miss 
Ettie  K.  Harvey  and  the  writer. 


■  The  Typewriting  Rooms— 

There  are  two  typewriting  r(M>ms,  A 
and  E,  with  40  desks  and  posture 
chairs  [American  Seating  ('<xmpany. 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan]  in  each.  The 
rtarnis  are  etpiipped  with  Underwo<xis, 
Royals,  and  Remingtons,  all  with  let- 
tere<l  keyboards. 

A  third  of  our  typewriters  are  pur¬ 
chased  new  each  year,  a  practice  that 
keeps  the  machines  up  to  date  and 
spreads  the  schmil  budget  evmly  from 
year  to  year.  Typewriters  (and  the 
<»Hic«*  machines,  too)  are  under  service 
c\>ntracts.  The  desks  and  typewriters 
are  numliererl  for  the  convenience  of 
seivicemen,  teachers,  and  students. 

Each  room  has  shelving  under  the 
windows  for  the  storage  of  the  type¬ 
writer  covers.  A  washbasin  and  a 
modem  paper-towel  dispertser  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  each  itxitn. 

In  adiiition  to  the  regular  type¬ 
writers,  each  room  has  a  king-carriage 
machine  and  one  electric.  There  is 
also  a  Karlo  demonstration  stand  in 


each  room.  .Miss  Eloise  Brown,  .Miss 
Erma  Lee  Porter,  and  .Vfrs.  Elizabeth 
Burmahln  use  the  typewriting  rooms. 
■  Business-Machines  Room— 

CXir  business-machines  room  (F),  ap¬ 
proximately  35  by  23  feet,  has  an  of¬ 
fice  director’s  desk  at  the  front  of  the 
room,  six  double  and  twelve  single 
tables  (each  with  a  double  electric  out¬ 
let),  chairs,  and  a  correspondence  file 
cabinet.  At  the  rear  of  the  room  is  a 
cabinet  counter  for  duplicating  supplies, 
which  extend.s  three-fourths  of  the 
width  of  the  room. 

The  machine  tables  were  built  to 
our  specifications  by  the  Virginia  School 
Ekjuipment  Company  [Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia].  The  electric  connection  t'omes 
up  to  each  table  through  a  pipe,  with 
a  boxlike  leg  fitting  around  the  pipe. 
The  electrical  cnmnection,  12  inches 
above  the  floor,  was  considered  better 
than  a  connection  in  the  flfxir,  since  the 
higher  union  does  not  collect  dirt  as 
would  a  flfMir  connection.  The  legs  of 
the  tables  and  the  encasement  box  are 
secured  to  the  floor. 

There  is  a  washbasin  in  the  rear  of 
the  room— near  the  duplicators. 

The  machines  in  this  laboratory  were 
selected  after  a  study  of  the  machines 
in  general  use  in  Lynchburg  offices 
and  an  appraisal  of  our  limited  budget. 
Our  machines  here  include; 

1  Standard  fluid  duplicator 
1  A.  B.  Dick  Mimeograph  duplicator 

1  "Technyscope”  tracing  viewer 

2  Alien-Wales  full-keyboard  .adding 
machines 

1  Victor  full-keyboard  adding  machine 

2  Sundstrand  10-key  adding  machines 
1  Comptometer  key-driven  calculator 

1  Burniughs  kc^-driven  calculator 

2  M archant  Figurematics,  electric 
2  Monroe  Educators,  electric 

1  Monroe  standard 
1  Dictaphone 

1  Royal  electric  typewriter 
1  IBM  electric  typewriter 
5  Standard  manual  typewriters 
1  Karlo  de4non.stration  stand. 

Miss  Margaret  Williams  is  the  in- 
striK’tor  for  office  machines  and  general 
clerical  practice. 

B  The  Shorthand  Room— 

This  room  (D)  is  representative  of 
the  typical  “standard”  classrexim.  It 
is  ec^uinped  with  36  stenographic  ta¬ 
bles  and  chairs.  Each  table  has  a  draw 
Ixiard  on  the  right  and  storage  space 
for  Ixxiks  and  materials  underneath. 
There  is  a  portable  record  player,  and 
also  a  Dictaphone,  for  special  short¬ 
hand  practice.  Ihe  Dictaphone  has 
both  the  recording  and  the  listening 
features  and  may  be  used  for  spc'ed 
development  either  by  the  class  as  a 
whole  or,  with  the  aid  of  a  headset, 
by  one  person  akine. 

This  room  serves  also  as  head- 
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THE  BUSINESS-MACHINES  room  it  well  equipped  and  designed,  wilh  aperial  tublea  that  have  huill-in, 
boxed,  electrical  connections.  Boom  is  cheery  with  harmonizing  shades  of  green  in  floor,  walls,  and  wfKtdwork. 


(juarters  for  oiir  FBLA  chapter.  Mrs. 
Elizalreth  Burmahin  is  instructor  of  tfte 
shorthand  classes;  she  is  also  principal 
of  the  evening  sch(M)l. 

■  Other  Business  Classrooms— 

Four  other  rooms  (H-K),  each  a 
"standard"  classroom,  are  used  for 
business  classes— one  for  general  busi¬ 
ness,  one  for  world  geography,  one 
for  business  arithmetic,  and  one  for 
economics. 

■  Features  of  All  the  Rooms— 

Most  of  the  classrooms  have  two 
entraiK'e-exit  doors  and  a  third  d(K)r 
connecting  to  an  adjacent  classroom: 
A  with  B;  F  with  E  and  G;  and  H  and 
I.  The  windows,  7  feet  high,  are  placed 
high  on  the  wall,  for  maximum  lighting, 
Fluorescent  liglits  are  use<l— three 
“rows”  of  lights,  with  7  units  in  each 
row.  The  ventilating  system  pn)vides 
both  hot  and  cold  air. 

'Fhe  school’s  public  address  system 
has  an  outlet  in  each  nxyin.  Each  room 
has  four  electrical  sockets— two  in  the 
front,  two  in  the  back.  Each  r(H)m 
also  has  a  glass- windowed  cabinet  for 
books  and  materials,  and  a  teacher’s 
coat  closet.  Each  room  has  two,  three, 
or  four  large  4-by-4  bulletin  boards  of 
green  cork;  the  chalkboards  are  the 
modem  green  ones,  on  which  we  u.se 
yellow  chalk. 

Walls  and  woodwork  are  in  three 
harmonizing  shades  of  green,  the  pat¬ 
tern  varietl  so  as  to  avoid  a  "sameness" 
in  all  rooms.  Green  rubber-tile  blocks 
cover  the  classroom  and  the  hall  floors. 

■  'The  Department  Office— 

’This  small  office  nxwn  (C)  is  con¬ 
veniently  loc'ated  for  general  use  of 


THE  ACCflUNTINC  room  hat  generout  bulletin-board  and  chalkboard  space. 
Like  all  rooms,  it  has  a  glass-windowed  cuplmard,  new  furnishings,  fluores<-ent 
lights,  an  outlet  for  school’s  PA  system,  and  harmonizing  tones  of  green. 


the  bu.sines8  teachers.  It  serves  as  hcad- 
({uarters  for  the  department  head  and 
for  the  evening-sch(K)l  principal. 

■  A  Summary— 

The  department’s  faculty  is  well 
plea.sed  with  the  new  facilities  that 
our  community  has  provkied  for  busi¬ 
ness  training— something  that  the  com¬ 
munity  needs  more  of.  Lynchburg 
suffers  from  an  acute  shortage  of  all 
kinds  of  offic-e  workers— partly  because 
most  of  the  students  take  the  academic 


program,  and  justifiably,  since  year  by 
year  l)etween  55  and  65  per  cent  of 
Lynchburg’s  high  sch(K>l  students  go 
on  t<»  college, 

Bu.«iiness  cla.sses  now  average  atKiiit 
25  students;  facilities  are  planned,  as 
the  nunrtber  of  tables  and  chairs  in 
each  T(xnn  indicate,  for  haiwlling  at 
many  at  35  to  a  clast,  and  46  in  type¬ 
writing.  Tnily,  E.  C.  Class  High  Schrx)l 
has  lx*en  detigiuxl  to  provide  for  busi¬ 
ness  training  for  tom»»rrow. 
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LEFT'HANDEDNKSS  does  make  a  difference  to  opposite-hand  strokes  (the  i  for  the  e,  the  k  for  the  d) 
the  typing  student.  You  can  see  why  if  you  will  in  typing. 

insert  a  sheet  of  paper  into  a  typewriter,  reversing  B  Doing  Something  about  the  Problem— 
tfie  hand  motions  you  usually  make— that  is,  if  you  are  The  first  thing  we  teachers  must  do,  obviously,  is  to 
right-luiiided,  hold  the  paper  in  the  right  hand  and  permit  students  to  use  those  motions  that  are  easiest 

turn  the  left  cylinder  kiK)b  with  your  left  hand.  You  for  them.  True,  the  student  must  learn  that  the  left 

will  feel  a  disturbing  sense  of  "off  balance"  and  a  mental  hand  c-ontrols  e  am!  the  right  hand,  <;  no  option,  there, 

"which  side  is  which?"  confusion,  precisely  the  sensa-  But  he  should  be  permitted  to  use  on  the  space  bar 

tions  that  the  left-handed  student  feels  when  he  is  whichever  thumb  is  more  dextrous  for  him;  to  insert 

required  to  use  his  Ic^its  dextrous  hands  and  motions.  paper  “left-handetlly”  if  it  is  more  natural  for  him  to 
Tlie  problem  of  left-handedness  is  an  important  one  do  so;  to  place  the  textbook  or  cx>py  on  the  left  side  of 

to  the  teacher,  for  no  inconsiderable  number  of  our  the  machine  if  he  finds  it  more  cxinvenient  to  turn  his 

students  are  left-handed  to  some  degree.  It  is  estimated  head  in  that  direc*tion;  and  so  on. 

that  5  to  8  per  wmt  are  acutely,  almost  completely,  left-  L.eft-handedness  is  important  in  many  little  things: 
handed;  ami  as  nmny  us  30  pt>r  cent  are  somewhat  ambi-  If  using  an  electric  typewriter  with  both  left-  and  right- 
dextrous- that  is.  are  mostly  right-handed  but  are  in-  hand  carriage-return  keys,  the  left-handed  student 

dined  toward  left-handedness  in  some  motions.  If  typing  should  be  permitted  to  use  the  left  little  finger  on  the 

teachers  ignore  the  problem  of  left-handedness,  as  many  return  bar;  if  using  a  machine  with  a  centered  talnilator 

as  a  third  of  tfie  students  in  one  class  may  be  forced  to  bar,  the  left-handed  student  should  be  permitted  to 

use  motions  that  kwp  them  off  balance.  A  learning  and  operate  it  with  his  left  forefinger,  while  his  classmates 

teaching  handicap,  obviously.  use  their  right-hand  ones. 

■  They  May  Not  “laiok"  Left-Handed—  Teaching  for  left-handetlness  is  important  in  some 

Detecting  left-handedness  is  not  so  easy  as  it  seems.  big  things,  too:  light  must  be  ade<|uate  for  books  to  be 

True,  some  learners  tell  you,  “I’m  left-haud«Hl."  But  placed  on  either  side  of  the  typc'writers,  for  example; 

most,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  those*  who  arc  and  teacher  demonstrations  must  provide  instruction 

partly  ambidextrous,  have  had  their  left-liandedness  for  the  left-handed  as  ade<|uately  as  for  the  right- 

suppressed,  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  by  parents  or  handed. 

previous  teachers.  More:  Freedom  to  be  left-hand<‘d  is  not  eiM>ugh; 

OiM*  must  watch  the  students.  A  student  may  write  the  student  must  be  educated  in  his  left-handetlness.  It 

with  his  right  hand  but  use  his  left  to  hold  shears.  A  is  not  enough  to  tell  the  left-handed  student  that  he 

student  may  Imve  difficulty  in  using  a  pencil  sharpener.  niay  reverse  the  hand  motions  for  inserting  pajH^r;  lie 

Another  may  fretpiently  have  double  spaces  between  must  be  shown  exactly  1k)w  it  is  best  for  him  to  make 

words  because  la*  follows  a  right-thumb  nmtion  with  the  motions,  and  he  must  b<*  drilled  in  making  them, 

a  spontaneous  left-thumb  motion.  Another  may  have  just  as  his  right-handed  classmates  are  drilled, 

difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  left  and  right.  Stu-  In  brief,  then,  the  taping  teacher  must  be  aware  of 
dents  acutely  left-hand(‘d  will  more  fn*quently  confuse  left-handedness  and  teach  both  to  it  and  for  it. 


Helping  Your  Left-Handed  Typing  Students 


By  the  law  of  avaragai,  a  third  of  your  typing  students  arc 
left-handed  to  some  degree.  Jane  E.  Clem,  of  Whitewater 
(Wisconsin)  Slate  College,  offers  some  suggestions  foi — 
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THE  BUSINESS  TEACHER’S  PLANBOOK  •  THE  BUSINESS  TEACHER’S  PLANBOOK 


The  Racing  Start 


IT  WOULD  MAKE  a  terrific  movie. 
You  can  just  see  the  o^jening  shuts. 
E>ozens  of  kaleidusc'opic  snatches. 
People  going  to  bed  earlier,  getting  up 
earlier.  Heartier  breakfasts.  Police  of- 
fic-ers  with  new  duties.  Feet.  HuiKlreds 
of  feet.  All  young  feet.  All  g(ring  some¬ 
where.  Then  hands.  Young  hands. 
I'hese  are  the  give-away  shots— a  lunch 
1k)x  in  this  one,  a  (X'licil  l>ox  in  that 


HELEN  HINKSON  GREEN 

Michigan  State  CoMage 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 


one.  Move  on  up  to  the  faces.  Young. 
(;iad. 

Might  as  well  cH>nfirm  the  audit  nee’s 
guess:  First  day  of  sc^mkiI.  Show  scht>ol 


busses  unloading  at  scIhk)!  doors,  class¬ 
room  teachers  diecking  last-minute  de¬ 
tails.  One  straight!  ns  a  shade  here.  An¬ 
other  tat'ks  u  notk'e  on  a  bulletin  Ixiard. 
Hey,  that  one  over  there— that  s  you, 
isn’t  it?  You  play  a  leading  role.  You’ve 
l>een  preparing  for  your  i>art,  ttM).  Be¬ 
cause  (»f  your  l)ehind-the-sc'enes  pre|)i»- 
ration,  you  are  oH  to  a  gtKKl  start  -a 
radng  start. 


GETTING  THE  CLASS  ORGANIZED 


MA.NY  FAC'TORS  have  a  definite 
bearing  on  how  your  class  should 
Ik*  organizetl.  You  have  to  think  them 
over,  weigfi,  and  decide, 

•  Some  of  the  more  obvious  ones  are 
these:  Size,  type,  age  group,  previous 
training  arul  experience  of  the  studt*nts 
in  dem<K*ratic  class  particiiMtion  and 
organization  .  .  .  traditional  or  progres¬ 
sive  sc4i(M)1  system,  philosophy  and 
mind-set  of  the  administration  and  c*om- 
miinity  .  .  .  physical  layout  and  etpiip- 
ment  .  .  .  supervision,  student  teachers, 
teacher  load  .  .  .  peritnl  of  the  day,  and 
from  what  and  where  the  group  has 
just  come. 

•  Some  of  the  less  obvious  are  these: 
Your  c-oncept  of  what  you  are  really 


trying  to  do  in  the  class  .  .  .  what  you 
really  mean  by  demiHTatic  |)artici|)ation 
in  cla.ss  organization  .  .  .  the  extent  to 
which  you  lK*lieve  in  teacher-pupil 
planning  .  .  .  your  understanding  of  the 
laws  of  learning  .  .  .  what  you  do  abt)ut 
individual  differenut's  .  .  .  what  yo.i 
know  alK>ut  the  basic  needs  of  youth. 

•  FUim  of  Oraanization.  Some  teach¬ 
ers  use  the  .same  plan  year  after  year. 
Every  class  fitted  right  into  the  same 
mohl,  teacher  im{K).sed.  Hut  iK>t  you! 
Each  cla.ss  of  yours  is  organizt'd  in  the 
iK'st  po.ssibit*  way  for  that  particular 
class.  Sometimes  the  organization  turns 
out  to  be  one  of  these*:  club  plan,  com¬ 
mittee  plan,  project  plan,  interest-group 
plan,  modt‘i -office  plan,  iJtop  plan,  rota¬ 


tion  plan,  job-di*scripliou  plan,  “buddy” 
plan,  IK  a  combination  of  tfiest*. 

•  How  soon  is  tin*  class  orgaiii/i*<l? 
The  very  first  day,  you  .say?  On  a  tem¬ 
porary  basis,  yes;  not  permant*ntly. 

You’ve  st*en  classes  lost*  interest  Ik*- 
caii.st*  the  organizatitHi  phase  draggetl 
out  t(M)  long.  You’ve  also  st*en  seemingly 
giNxl  orgiin'zation  plans  fail  lx:cuiu»c> 
Ixiys  and  girls  who  didn’t  know  each 
t)ther  were  rushed  into  dei'iding  things 
together. 

Sometimes  it  is  imperative  to  get  or¬ 
ganization  tuKler  way  on  the  first  day, 
as  in  a  machirM*s  class.  Sometimes,  iK*r- 
ha[)8  in  a  l)eginning  typing  class,  say, 
l)est  interest  is  achieved  ant!  enthusiasm 
createtl  by  typiuft  tin  the  very  first  tlay' 


SEATING  ARRANGEMENTS 


CKOSS- SECTION  VIEW  of 
America’s  classrtMims  woultl  give 
a  variety  tif  seating  arrangements.  Alxiut 
all  they  have  in  common  is  species-they 
are  all  .seating  arrangemiMits. 

There  is  no  one  Ix'st  seating  arrange¬ 
ment.  Again,  you  must  weigh  and  de¬ 
cide. 

•  The  Alphabetic  Seating  Plan.  On 
the  advantage  side,  you  might  count 
its  time-honored  veneration  us  a  rather 
dubious  one.  It  has  ea.se  and  simplicity 
of  administratitin,  yes.  Any  teacher  wImi 
cun  file  alphalK*tically  can  put  Ames, 
John,  in  the  first  seat  and  Andersrm, 
Mary,  right  lK*hind  him.  This  system 
has  the  advantage  of  coinciding  with 
the  rtill-lxKik  arrangement.  First  name 


in  the  Ixxik  is  Ames,  John;  first  seat 
corrt*s|X)nds;  and  first  paper  in  every 
pilt*,  likewise. 

There  you  have  it— quick,  easy,  effi¬ 
cient.  What  more  do  ytiu  want  tif  a 
st*ating  plan? 

•  Well,  yt)u  miglit  like  to  get  Mary 
in  frtint  of  John— he  ctimes  three  sizes 
larger  this  seastm.  And  near-siglitetl 
Jimmy  might  not  have  to  go  through 
schtKil  guessing  at  what  is  tin  the  Ixiard 
if  you  varied  the*  plan.  You  mif^t  just 
weigh  tlie  relative  merits  of  Jimmy’s 
sc*eing  the  btiard  versus  the  efficiency  of 
the  system. 

•  Lums  ami  iMmhs.  By  this  plan, 
the  mt*ek  little  lamlxi  are  c*arefully  in- 
ters|x?rsed  among  tlie  rtiwdy  lions,  like 


so  many  little  buffer  states.  Obvious  ad¬ 
vantage:  It  usually  makes  for  a  certain 
qua'ity  of  |M*ace— at  least  outwardly. 

•  Ability  Ciroupirtn.  Ctiimtlt*ss  varia¬ 
tions  of  this  plan  up|)ear  througlxiut  tiur 
clussrtxHns,  all  the  way  from  tlie  "A" 
reatlers  in  the  first  gradt*  sitting  in  the 
first  row,  to  the  lx*st  trombone  player  in 
the  schtxil  bafKl  occupying  the  first 
"chair.”  And  tlon’t  forget  the  “D”  typists 
all  grouped  in  a  row  by  tlie  window 
where  tlie  teacher  can  "give  them  more 
help."  Wontlerfiil  for  cfMnpt*titive  n-ir- 
(xises.  Joe  in  Bow  .5  challMtges  Bill  in 
Row  4  to  a  typing  ctintest  and  "intives 
up"  if  he  wins. 

PerhaiM  you  should  think  over 
whether  you  want  Joe  to  comiiete 
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Mgatiiikt  tiih  own  Im*«I  Hlorti  or  againut 
Kill.  Hut  il  you  Hk**  ctjotetts  ioid  oorn- 
tfti  ‘’itbility"  »eMtuig  dtrituge- 
oimt  otters  posstt^Hties  galore.  One 
query,  though,  before  you  adopt  it.  DkJ 
you  ever  sit  in  the  “D"  or  “F*  row  in¬ 
definitely?  Do  you  know  how  it  feels? 

•  "ChorAte  Your  Partner''  Routine. 
This  fits  riglit  in  with  the  “Life  Ad- 
jiuitnR'nt"  philosophy,  so  you  have 
|)edagogk.’ai  und  (ttiilosophical  booking 
if  you  run  into  urlministrative  or  com¬ 
munity  op{)osition  to  your  uiMM’th<xloxy. 

In  this  plan  Amen,  John,  and  Ander- 
40tt,  Mary,  sit  where  tliey  like,  where 
tliey  fttel  comfortable,  near  the  friends 
they  like  to  work  with,  to  Im*  with,  to 
talk  and  joke  with.  You  can  almost  pk>t 
tlie  sociogram  of  such  a  r(M)m  by  ItMiking 
at  how  the  larys  and  girls  have  ar¬ 
ranged  their  chairs  or  desks.  It  creates 
“real  life"  situations. 

Hut— Jimmy  hitches  his  chair  up  near 
the  latard  where  lie  can  see.  Spike  gets 
away  from  the  little  girls,  the  mischief 
makers  gang  up,  clupies  may  fnnn.  Ad¬ 
ministratively,  this  arrangement  is  much 


harder  to  liandle  than  tlie  preceding 
plans. 

'rhe  wise  teacher  arui  her  class  will 
work  out  reasonable  controls  over  sucfi 
an  arrangement.  Through  teacher-pupil 
discussion  and  evaluation  of  the  goM 
and  bad  effects  of  such  a  system  will 
come  plans  for  frequent  regnnipings, 
for  a  few  simple  governing  rules.  There 
will  not,  therefore,  be  daily  changing 
and  chaos. 

a  The  “Ruddy"  System.  Physical  edu¬ 
cation,  camping  erliK'ation,  scouting, 
and  the  Y’s  employ  this  system  mure 
often  than  dassnKmw.  We  could  well 
take  a  tip  from  them  and  reap  big  divi¬ 
dends.  WJiy  not  team  up  an  “A”  book- 
keep<*r  alongside  a  “D“  student  and  let 
him  help  te«ch  “D”?  (Get  rid  of  that 
“TheyTl  cheat!"  idea.  Separate  them  on 
test  day  if  you  like.) 

The  “A”  student  will  prol>ably  learn 
a  lot  more  in  teaching  "D"  than  he 
would  out  of  “bonus”  assignments.  Your 
“D"  student  will  have  the  advantage  of 
miK'h  more  individual  attention  than 
you  can  give  him.  Besides,  “A”  speaks 


HANDING  OUT  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES 


you  WONT  WAIT  until  opening 
day  to  start  organiring,  checking, 
and  assembling  the  free  supplies,  Ixioks, 
and  materials.  Nor  to  check  to  see  if 
the  to-lie-b(Higlit  ones  have  been  or- 
dere<l. 

All  l)ooks  that  are  to  lie  issued  by  you 
will  have  been  checked  for  conditimi, 
minor  repairs  made,  and  IxKik  cards 
made  ready  for  signatures  of  recipients. 
Proliably  your  last  year’s  class  had  a 
Ixiok-mending  session  one  of  the  last 
few  days  of  the  term.  Numlier  of  avail¬ 


able  copies  will  have  lieen  checke<l 
against  the  prospective  class  Hst. 

•  You  may  he  the  efficient  teacher 
who  has  every  desk  st(K*ked  with  each 
bit  of  equipment  and  material  that  is 
to  be  Iwiiised  there.  If  so,  you  get  an 
“A”  for  efficiency,  for  foresight,  for 
pn'paration,  for  planning. 

•  You  may  he  the  disc'erning  teacher 
who  has  everything  under  wntrol,  but 
who  has  purposely  built  up  or  left  a 
variety  of  |oh«  connected  with  handing 
out  of  books  and  supplies  for  the  stu- 


SETTING  UP  THE  ROLL  BOOK 


Roll  H(X)KS  tome  in  more  varieties 
than  Seating  arrangements.  They 
CHMne  set  up  for  5-week,  6-week, 
tt-week,  7-6-6-week  {leriods,  and  others, 
with  detachable  name  slips  with  lines 
adjiuted  for  typing  in  the  names;  with 
soft,  plastic  spiral  biiulings  from  whidi 
pages  can  lx*  removed  for  typing  in  the 
names  and  then  reinserted. 

S<Mne  scIhmiIs  insist  on  uniform  ml! 
iKNiks— and  there  is  merit  in  the  idea. 
If  yours  doi*s,  and  the  retpiired  roll  hook 
doesn’t  fit  your  [larticular  needs-just 
wasn’t  built  for  recording  typewriting 
"point"  grades,  say -what  do  you  do? 
You  set  up  a  mimeograidied  form  that 
does.  Have  key  columns,  such  a  aver¬ 
ages  f«x  certain  blocks  of  work,  trans¬ 


ferred  to  the  required  Imok.  It’s  as 
simple  us  transferring  sulisidiary  journal 
totals  to  the  control  ledger. 

•  An  added  use  for  these  made-to- 
fit  mimeographed  sheets:  You  t'an  give 
each  student  a  blank  sheet  on  which  he 
can  Jfeep  his  own  record,  checking  off 
his  completed  work. 

•  Mimeographed  roll  sheets  are  the 
favorite  device  of  many  teachers  who 
have  to  keep  track  of  a  multitude  of 
student  ac'tivities.  Such  a  teacher  pulls 
out  a  freah  roll  sheet  for  “Senior  Play 
Tickets  Issued  for  Sale";  another  for 
“Money  for  Magazine  Subscription 
Drive";  and  so  on. 

•  Indioidiud  record  sheets  for  each 
student  »re  the  choice  of  others.  Some 


his  language  and  may  do  a  l)etter  job 
of  explaining  than  you  can  do. 

•  “Work  Station"  Grouping.  Indus¬ 
try  is  always  talking  about  work  sta- 
tioiu.  Classrooms  have  work  statioas, 
too.  The  library  table,  the  iesour<«  file, 
the  committee  or  c'onference  conjer,  the 
various  machines.  In  many  classes,  the 
"work  station”  principle  governs  the 
seating  arrangenxfnt.  The  pupil  sits 
wherever  he  needs  to  for  the  work  he 
is  doing.  The  primary  purpose  of  sudi 
seating  arrangements  is  no  longer  for 
sitting,  nor  for  listening,  nor  for  ex¬ 
pediting  roll  taking.  Such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  is  for  working,  doing,  cheating, 
conferring,  consulting,  and  thinking. 

•  Criteria  for  Seating  Arrangements. 
Good  seating  arrangements  are  a  means 
toward  something— not  an  end.  Good 
seating  arrangements  are  flexible,  func¬ 
tional,  CHjmfortable,  c'onducive  to  work¬ 
ing  and  doing,  to  learning,  and  to  the 
social  integration  of  the  group.  Good 
seating  arrangements  make  adjustments 
for  phy.sical  handicaps  and  peculiarities 
without  (*al1ing  undue  attention  to  them. 


tients  to  help  with.  You  get  an  “.K"  f«)r 
creating  socializuig-iutegrating  activi¬ 
ties,  for  understanding  lx)ys  and  girls, 
and  for  realizing  that  here  are  numer¬ 
ous  small,  but  significantly  timed,  op- 
portimities  through  which  acquaint¬ 
anceship  and  teamwork  can  lx*  fosterer!, 
the  feeling  of  lx*longing  develo|x*d,  and 
everylxxly’s  l)est  social  self  brought  out 
through  the  performance  of  small  tasks. 

In  either  case  (as  you  tell  your  stu¬ 
dents),  an  “A"  takes  effort  and  is  worth 
it. 


scluxil  systems  have  a  rerpiired  fonn  for 
these;  some  teachers  set  up  their  own, 
iiK-Iuding  whatever  (lersonal,  cumula¬ 
tive,  and  current  class  data  they  have 
found  to  lx*  fielpful.  Chief  advantages 
of  six'h  sheets  are  the  completeness  and 
the  compactness  of  data  concerning 
each  student.  Disadvantages  are  the 
time  consumed  in  recording  (you  flip 
a  lot  of  pitges)  and  tlie  space  con¬ 
sumed  in  filing. 

•  A  large  sheet  of  accounting  work¬ 
sheet  paper  is  the  favorite  roll  lxK)k  of 
many.  Advantages:  Recording  is  simple, 
columns  can  be  headed  as  desired, 
over-all  view  of  individual  and  class 
progress  can  l>e  seen  readily,  record 
can  be  folde<l,  added  on  to,  easily  file<l. 
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Special  notes  can  be  made  on  reverse 
side. 

•  Criteria  for  Roll  Bookx.  Simple  to 
keep,  consuming  as  little  time  as  possi¬ 


ble.  Adeiiuate,  supplevnenting  and  fit¬ 
ting  into  the  total  school  record  picture. 
Primary,  avoiding  duplication  of  other 
records  in  so  far  as  possible.  Tailored, 


fitting  the  class  fur  which  they  are  being 
used. 

•  P.S.  Don't  neglect  to  use  various 
I'olors  for  recording  marks. 


DRESSING  UP  THE  ROOM 


WE’LL  HOPE  you  fell  heir  to  a 
nice,  light,  newly  dec-orated  class¬ 
room,  complete  with  attractive  and 
modem  furnishings  and  equipment,  and 
with  ade({uate  cabinets  and  storage 
space.  Lucky  you!  But,  if  you  didn’t? 
Then  you  accept  the  challenge  to  make 
yours  one  of  the  most  attractive  class¬ 
rooms  in  the  Land,  anyway. 

•  Good  cloAtroom  atnw.s\ihere  is  more 
than  size  and  shape  of  room,  than  fresh¬ 
ly  painted  walls,  than  properties  of 
light,  heating,  and  ventilation.  These 
things  help.  But  good  classroom  atmos¬ 
phere  Ls  attained  when  there  is  an 
understanding  ami  resourceful  teacher, 
a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  enthusiasm, 
and  colorful  surroundings. 


“Well,  these  walls  certainly  aren't 
colorful,"  you  say.  “And  I  can’t  i>aint 
them.”  Maybe  you  c*an’t.  But  you  can 
get  bright,  cheerful  color  all  t)ver  the 
place. 

•  U»e  Visual  Disfdaya.  Reread  the 
special  section  in  the  May,  1954,  BEW 
on  “V'isual  Displays."  Brighten  up  that 
drab  nxjm  with  a  “mtmtage.”  Try  a 
“tone"  bulletin  board,  a  “special  goals" 
display,  or  a  “projects"  board.  ( All  these 
are  described  in  the  article.)  Also  study 
the  adverti.sing  display  boards  in  hard¬ 
ware  and  dnig  stores  for  clever  ideas 
for  dispLiying  three-dimensional  articles. 
You  can  adapt  these  ideas  to  suit  your 
own  needs. 

•  Green  Grow  the  Lilacn.  Maylx*  not 


lilacs,  rxi-t‘pt  in  season,  but  do  fiavr 
something  gretn  and  growing  to  add 
graciousiiess  and  color  to  your  room. 
Occ*asionally,  treat  your  itMmi  to  an 
actual  florist  bltMmi  if  the  weather  or 
spirits  seem  to  need  perking  up.  Some¬ 
times  it  does  as  iniK-h  to  spark  a  r(X)m 
as  the  teacher’s  wearing  a  colorful  new 
dress. 

No  lived-in  schtMilroom  netnl  Ik*  un¬ 
attractive  if  it  shows  evidences  of  en¬ 
thusiastic,  c-o-operative  work,  pride  of 
the  (K-cuiMiits  ill  that  work,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  those  working  and  living 
there  to  make  it  attraciive.  You  could 
dress  up  the  inside  of  a  Ixix  car  and 
make  it  an  attractive  rmim  if  you 
had  to.  What’s  more,  some  do! 


SELLING  THE  COURSE 


TfflS  ONE  IS  EASY— or  it  ought  to 
lie.  If  you  believe  in  the  c-ourse,  if 
you  are  enthusiastic  alxiiit  it,  if  voii 
have  some  sound  objec-tives  in  mind,  if 
you  have  a  bagful  of  teaching  tricks, 
some  special  attractions  up  your  sleeve, 
and  a  course  outline,  how  can  you  help 
selling  it? 

•  How  much  preplanning  of  actual 
procedures  you  will  have  done  prior  to 
the  first  meeting  of  the  class  will  de¬ 
pend  on  where  you  stand  on  teacher- 
pupil  planning.  &>me  of  you  will  come 
to  the  first  cla.ss  session  armed  with 
duplicated  copies  of  the  class  outline. 


complete  with  assignments,  suggested 
activities,  and  bibliography  of  referenc-e 
texts. 

Others  of  you  will  not  want  to  go  that 
far  in  planning  until  you  can  make  it  a 
co-operative  «*fFort  of  teacher  and 
pupils.  Your  preplanning,  then,  will  be 
largely  that  of  a  resource  person,  col¬ 
lecting  materials,  listing  suggested  or 
feasible  activities,  investigating  possi¬ 
bilities  of  field  trips,  outside  speakers, 
and  films.  If  vou  aie  skilled  in  the  use 
of  the  so-called  conference  technkjue, 
you  will  spend  the  first  few  class  ses¬ 
sions  helping  your  class  discover  many 


of  these  (xissible  class  activities  and 
projects. 

•  In  aellinn  the  rouriie.  you  stale 
clearly  your  idea  of  what  the  values  of 
the  course  are— and  why.  You  cHte  cs«i- 
Crete  examples  of  thesi*  values.  The 
class  feels  your  confidence  iii  their  aliil- 
ity  to  attain  these  values,  ami  they 
gain  the  idea  that  teacher  and  stmlents 
are  going  to  lie  a  team  working  toward 
these  ends.  The  confitlem-e  ami  enthu¬ 
siasm  that  you  express  will  be  reflec*te<l 
in  them. 

If  you  are  sold  on  the  c-mirse,  your 
students  will  be,  too. 


ESTABLISHING  ROUTINE 


NE  OF  THE  DIFFERENCES  be- 
tweeti  the  teacher  having  good 
classrmim  c-outrol  and  the  one  lacking  in 
control  is  the  manner  in  which  each 
handles  details  of  organization. 

•  The  teacher  lacking  in  ctassriMmi 
c-ontrol  u.sually  makes  two  mistakes:  ( 1 ) 
She  tries  to  handle  all  details  of  organi¬ 
zation  herself,  and  (2)  she  lacks  an 
efficient  system. 

•  The  teacher  with  classroom  c-ontrol 
sees  that  the  rcMitine  is  so  established  as 
to  leave  the  greatest  possible  time  free 
for  work. 


If  there  are  regular  seats  a.ssigned,  a 
seating  chart  makes  roll  taking  a  matter 
of  seconds.  If  mi  regular  seats  are  as¬ 
signed,  some  system  of  group  leaders 
reportiikg  alrsem-es  is  used,  or  a  secre¬ 
tary  does  it. 

Rotation  charts,  room  duties,  rules  of 
procedure  are  csmspicuously  posted. 
Housekeeping  and  shop  jobs  are  broken 
down  into  regular  job  descriptions. 
These  may  Ire  set  up  on  a  card  file  or 
in  a  l<x>se-leaf  notebook,  laiboratory 
days  are  established.  Assignment  sheets, 
project  outlines,  field-trip  plans  are  all 


set  lip.  Tliese  are  s<»me  of  the  tools 
you  can  use  to  help  establish  routines. 

Students  know  what  to  do  as  sihhi  as 
they  conH*  in  and  get  to  work  without 
waiting  for  instructions. 

•  The  well-organized  claim  fiinc-tions 
sriKNithly  Irecause  it  i*  well  organized. 
SiK'h  organization  is  the  result  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  of  following  through  on  that 
plan.  The  teacher  who  gets  off  to  a 
racing  start  sees  that  routines  are  effec¬ 
tively  established  as  early  in  the  term 
as  possible. 

Next  month;  Handling  report$. 
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What  Brings  Success 


KEY 

Y«t 

DR.  F.  WAYNE  HOUSE  (University  of  Nebraska)  quizzed 

UndccHltd 


1  ^'DO  YOU  FIND  FIRST-YEAR  2  "DO  YOU  PLAN  TO  GO  TO 

BOOKKEEPING  TO  BE  INTERESTING?"  COLLEGE  AFTER  GRADUATION?'' 


YKS.  Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  students  reported  that  they  MOSTLY  NO.  Half  the  students  definitely  do  not  ex|>ect 

found  first-year  b<M)kkeeping  intrinsically  interesting.  The  to  go  to  college;  thret*-tenths  are  undecided;  two-tenths  do 

students  whose  grades  put  them  in  the  top  fourth  were  plan  to  enter  college.  Those  who  plan  to  attend  college 

somewhat  more  enthusiastic,  hut  even  most  of  the  jxiorest  ap|)ear  in  each  (piartile,  but  most  of  them  are  in  the  upper 

students  agreed  that  l)uokk(*eping  is  interesting.  two  (|uartiles,  as  are  also  those*  who  are  still  undecidecl. 


5  "DO  YOU  PLAN  TO  TAKE 
ADVANCED  BOOKKEEPING?" 


H.\1.F  IX).  About  a  half  do  plan  to  take  the  second-year 
course;  and  while  they  are  scaUered  through  all  four  tpiar- 
tiles,  more  apiM*ur  in  the  upper  half  than  in  the  lower.  Tlie 
gn.‘at  majoritv  of  tla>Ke  definitely  planning  tart  to  go  on  ap¬ 
pear,  as  voii  would  ex|>ect,  in  the  bottom  half  of  tne  gnrup. 


6  "DID  YOUR  FAMILY  ENCOURAGE 
YOU  TO  TAKE  BOOKKEEPING?" 


Apparently  the  encouragement  of  parents  and  other 
family  memlN'rs  does  not  materially  aifect  students'  success 
in  b(M>kkeeping:  about  half  the  students  reported  that  they 
were  so  encouraged,  but  a  glance  at  the  graph  shows  that  tlw* 
\  esses  and  n(M‘s  are  rather  cwenly  divided  on  all  levels. 
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to  Our  Bookkeeping  Students? 


357  students  and  compared  the  answers  of  those  in  each  success  quartile 


3  ''DO  YOU  PLAN  TO  WORK  IN  AN 
OFFICE  AFTER  GRADUATION?" 


4  "DO  YOU  REALLY  WANT  TO 
WORK  AS  A  BOOKKEEPER?" 


UMMMM.  You  would  think  that  most  bookkeeping  stu¬ 
dents  would  plan  to  do  office  work;  hut  only  half  of  the  357 
definitely  plan  to  do  so,  a  fourth  are  wavering,  and  a  fourth 
( including  those  going  to  college)  definitely  d()  not.  Affirma¬ 
tive  answers  are  rather  skewed  toward  the  upper  (piartiles. 


HUU-UH.  Only  an  eighth  of  the  .students  really  want  to 
lx*  bookkeepers,  and  these  are  scattered  fairly  evenly  on  all 
(piartiles.  Thret'-fourths  reportivl  that  they  were  taking 
Ixxikkeeping  for  pt'rsonal  us(^  or  as  a  complementary  course 
to  the  stenographic  or  clerical  seipience  of  t'otirses. 


7  "DID  SCHOOLMATES  ENCOURAGE 
YOU  TO  TAKE  BOOKKEEPING?" 


0  WHAT  DO  THESE  STATISTICS 
MEAN  TO  US  TEACHERS? 


The  figures  indicated  on  the  graphs  on  these  pages  weie 
obtained  by  a  rpiestionnaire  followed  up  by  a  personal  in¬ 
terview.  Some  conclusions  appear  irri|X(rtant: 

•  Having  a  gital,  a  richly  apprtviated  {lersonal  puqxise 
in  taking  the  c-oursc,  contributt;s  notably  to  siiccess.  The 
complete  absence  of  such  a  goal  was  four  times  as  friwpient 
in  the  bottom  (juartile  as  in  the  top  one. 

•  GoaHn  vary.  The  lack  of  uniformity  of  objt'ctive  airumg 
students— even  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  something  that  at 
face  value  appears  basic:  vcx'ational  intent— means  that 
teachers  must  seek  to  use  many  approaches,  many  devices, 
much  variety  in  prcx-ediire  to  sustain  student  interest, 

•  iMck  of  mcceM  witherH  interest.  A  glance  at  the 
dominant  lines  in  the  bottom  (juartile  of  each  graph  will 
reveal  an  interesting  story.  Tne  poor  students  are  less 
likely  to  report  that  Ixxikkeeping  is  interesting,  or  tliat  they 
want  to  work  in  an  offite,  or  that  they  would  like  to  do 
Ixxikkeeping,  and  so  on.  C^ompare  the  answers  of  the 
prxirest  students  with  those  of  the  lx*st  fourth. 

•  A  considerable  number  of  students  are  iindec’idi'd,  in¬ 
dicating  a  clear  need  for  personal  guidance. 


NOT  MANY.  Only  about  a  (juarter  of  the  students  reported 
that  schoolmates  encouraged  them  to  take  b>X)kkeeping,  and 
these  appear  slightly  more  toward  the  bottom  of  tne  group 
than  toward  the  top.  The  negatives  are  emphatic,  but  they 
are  divided  fairly  evenly  on  all  (purtiles. 
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Color  and  Cupboards 


IF  YOU  HAVE  MACHINE-ROOM  CHAOS  .  . 


YOU  CAN  GET  ORDER  BY  USING  SOME  .  .  . . 


How  1K>  I  KNOW  which  cord  goei 
in  which  machine?'*  sayi  one. 
“Why  can’t  I  plug  thin  microphone  into 
tilts  machine?"  asks  another.  “Why 
won't  the  red  licit  work  on  the  Edi- 
phone?"  Tyi>ical  questions  that  occur  in 
every  office-mac'liiiie  classroom! 

We  found  them  ^ical,  at  any  rate. 
By  actual  count,  we  had  43  removable 
cords,  microphones,  footpedals,  and 
earphones  for  our  various  voice-writing 
and  recording  machines.  Most  new 
machines  of  these  types  have  four  cords 
each -an  electric  power  cord,  one  for 
the  microphone,  one  for  tlie  footpedal, 
and  one  for  earphones.  Tlie  cords  can 
Ihj  used  only  on  tlie  machine  for  which 
tliey  are  intended.  S^mce  is  at  a  pre¬ 
mium  in  our  nKim;  orderliness  was 
impeoitive.  We  felt  we  had  to  do  some- 
tliing.  So.  .  .  . 

■  Our  Special  Wall  Cabinet— 

Our  carpenters  built  a  special  wall 
cabinet  for  us,  118  inches  long,  13^ 
inches  high,  and  QVa  inches  deep.  Parti¬ 
tions  divide  the  cabinet  into  cubicles. 
The  1314-inch  height  was  divided  into 
four  layers  of  various  heights;  the  width 
of  the  iiartitions  was  tletermined  by  the 
sjiace  needed  for  the  footpedal  of  each 
mac4iiiie. 

The  diMirs  of  the  cabinet  are  hinged 
at  the  bottom,  open  at  the  top.  They 
liave  a  cupboard  latch  and  can  be 
locked.  B<vau«*  of  our  lad;  of  floor 
s|)ace,  the  cabinet  was  attaclied  to  the 
wall  within  easy  reach  of  th<  students, 
.dxive  the  typewriter  level,  but  not  high 
enough  to  kioin  headly. 


■  Our  Ckilor-Code  Plan— 

If  color  can  be  used  in  filing  systems, 
we  reasoned,  why  not  use  color  to  des¬ 
ignate  our  machines  and  cords?  We  de¬ 
veloped  a  color  scheme: 

Dictaphone  . red  (red  belts) 

SoundScriber  . .  green  (green  discs) 
Audograph  . .  purple  (purple  discs) 

Ediphone . yellow 

Steno-Matic . orange 

Tape  recorder . white 

We  brought  the  color  into  use  by 
buying  six  different  colors  of  Scotch 
Tape  and  wrapping  a  section— about  six 
incxies  long— at  ea^  end  of  eadi  cord 
in  the  proper  color.  So,  eadi  cord  is 
identified,  recognizable  at  a  glance. 

Next,  we  labeled  the  cubicles  in  the 
cabinet  with  the  proper  names  and 
bordered  the  front  of  each  cubicle  widi 
strips  of  tape;  so,  where  each  cord  be¬ 
longs  is  aliM)  recognizable  at  a  glance. 
(And  the  cabinet  is  really  embellished: 
it  is  neat,  bright,  colorful.) 

Then  we  took  the  obvious  final  step: 
we  banded  each  machine  in  its  color. 
Now,  unless  a  student  is  color-blind,  it 
is  practically  impossible  for  him  to  mix 
the  cords— to  attempt  to  put  a  wrong 
cord  on  a  machine,  or  to  put  a  cord 
away  in  a  wrong  cubicle. 

QtteftUm:  Wliy  didn’t  we  paint  the 
cords  instead  of  using  tape?  Ansu’er; 
Oiu  electrician  wam^  us  that  paint 
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would  make  the  rubber  of  the  electric 
cords  deteriorate.  We  find  the  tape  easy 
to  apply.  If  it  beoomes  soiled  or  tom, 
it  is  easily  removed  and  replaced.  And 
the  cords  are  in  no  way  injured. 

■  A  Step  Farther- 

Finding  that  the  correct  choice  of 
the  various  discs,  belts,  tapes,  and 
spools  for  use  on  the  different  machines 
presented  as  much  of  a  problem  to  be¬ 
ginners  as  the  correct  choice  of  cords, 
we  carried  our  color  scheme  a  step 
farther. 

At  one  end  of  our  cabinet,  tlie  parti¬ 
tions  are  arranged  so  that  t^  cubicles 
will  take  the  different  sizes  of  discs, 
dictation  tapes,  cylinders,  etc.  Eadi  of 
these  is  identified  by  the  correct  color— 
again,  with  Scotch  Tape.  The  red  Dic- 
tabelts,  the  green  SoundScriber  discs, 
and  the  purple  Audograph  dis<»  are 
self-identifying,  since  we  used  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  colors  in  our  color-code  system. 
'That  does  not  leave  many  items  un¬ 
identified. 

■  Now,  Order  from  C^aos— 

We’re  proud  of  our  cabinet  and  the 
systematic  identification  of  our  mate¬ 
rials.  Our  students  take  pride  in  the 
neat  appearance  of  the  room;  and,  now 
that  it  is  so  easy  to  put  things  away 
correctly,  they  do  put  them  away  cor¬ 
rectly.  We  save  untold  minutes  in  each 
class  period,  now  that  students  can  find 
their  tools  instantly  and  put  them  away 
with  equal  ease. 

Why  don’t  you  try  it  in  your  room? 
One  suggestion:  Make  your  cabinet  a 
lot  lagger  than  you  think  necessary! 
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Things  to  Do  in  General  Business, 
Continued  from  the  June  Issue 


Projects  in  General  Business  (12-14) 


Teachers  of  General  Business 
have  long  sou^t  a  unit-by-unit 
list  of  projects  that  students  could 
undertake,  so  that  the  “learning  by 
doing”  pattern  so  common  in  the  Dusi- 
ness  sknl  subjects  could  be  applied  in 
General  Business.  Teachers  re^ze  that 
today’s  student  profits  little  from  read¬ 
ing  and  reciting;  teachers  want  prac¬ 
tical  “things  to  do”  by  which  students 
may  investigate  a  problem  or  topic; 
analyze  their  findings;  and  then  drill 
or  dramatize  or  demonstrate  or  in  other 
ways  vividly  use  what  they  have 
learned. 

Yet  there  are  thousands  of  “things 
to  do”  possible  in  General  Business. 

Suestion:  “Which  shall  we  do?” 

Seven  Coals  in  General  Business- 
Projects  undertaken  to  intensify 
learnings  in  each  unit  should  be  clearly 
and  sharply  focused  on  one  or  another 
of  the  seven  objec'tives  commonly  cited 
for  General  Business: 

A.  Learning  what  business  is 

B.  Appreciating  its  importance 

C.  Understanding  our  economic  life 

D.  Fulfilling  the  consumer’s  role 

E.  Exploring  business  careers 

F.  Improving  personal-tool  skills 

G.  Improving  personal  traits 
In  each  unit  of  study,  the  class 
should  undertake  at  least  one  project 
in  each  of  the  seven  goal  areas. 

■  Purposeful  Projects  in  Eadi  Unit- 
On  this  and  the  following  page  are 
lists  of  activities  for  each  of  three 
units,  with  the  activities  classified  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  goal  to  which  they 
c-ontribute.  Recently  published  in  this 
magazine  are  lists  of  activities  for  each 
of  these  popular  units: 

Advertising  March,  p.  17 

After-Sch<M}l  Jobs  ...April,  p.  18 
Bank  Services  .  March,  p.  18 
Brands  and  Weights  March,  p.  18 
Buying  an  Exlucation  April,  p.  17 
Elementary  Filing  April,  p.  18 
Postal  Services  June,  p.  36 

Shipping  Services  June,  p.  35 
Telegraph  Services  June,  p,  36 
Telephone  Services  June,  p,  35 
Trans|x)rtation  April,  p.  17 

The  specific  projects  are  a  synthesis 
of  those  su^est^  by  authors  of  the 
famous  “Q-^GO  Pattern”  articles  that 
ran  in  this  magazine  some  years  ago. 
The  listings  have  been  red^ned,  re¬ 
classified,  and  greatly  expanded  by  the 
writer.— A/on  C.  iJoyd 


tant  in  bookkeeping,  then  rate  each  other  and/or  selvt^s  oti  it. 

33.  Class  visit:  To  a  bookkeeping  class  or  to  a  Ixrokkc'cping  (office, 

34.  Panel:  Which  of  us  liave  the  precision  required  of  a  Ixxrkkeeper? 

35.  Skit:  Is  the  customer  always  right— even  regarding  his  bills? 

36.  Pantomime:  If  every  bookkeeper  went  on  strike! 
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UNIT:  Explorations  in  Salesmanship 

M  M  articlt  Inr  Mm  W.  AImtI*,  i«  Hm  Oct*a«r,  1950,  SfW 

A.  UndsrtUitultng  the  nature  and  tervk  ee  of  busineu 

1.  Display:  "Kverybody  sells  stiniething.”  Pictures  that 
s)k>w  all  kinds  of  sellers,  frmn  tlie  girl  with  the  lieaniing 
smile,  to  crowds  in  the  stock  exchange. 

2.  Kepcrrt:  Ditference  hetwei'n  retail  selling,  epecialty  sell¬ 
ing,  $ert4r.e  selling,  etc. 

3.  Assignment:  What  people  “sold"  to  me  today. 

.  !  4.  Panel:  Ten  dtrfinitions  of  “  salesmaxuhip”  (garnered 

^  '  1  frmn  books  or  interviews  with  adults). 

I  5.  Poll: 'Phe  store  with  the  nicest  salespeople. 

6.  Skit:  Joe  "sells”  the  idea  fd  a  date  to  Mar>'. 

7.  Cliart:  Rights  cs.  wriMigs  in  sales  techniques. 

8.  Report:  How  a  supermarket  "sells”  groceries. 

0.  Report.  Kind  of  sales-training  program  at  .  .  .  store. 
h.  Appreciating  imptniaru-^  of  butirteu  to  a  community 

10.  Flannel-Hoard  Presentation:  Why  the  druggist  (or 
other)  salesclerk  tries  to  make  "tie  in”  extra  sahts. 

1 1.  Survey:  Number  of  fathers,  sisters,  etc.,  whose  vocations 
are  bas<-d  on  their  sales  ability;  do  they  like  it? 

12.  Interview:  Businenman  tells  liow  his  advertising  in  the 
kical  pa{)er  "sets  the  stage”  for  his  sales  staff. 

13.  hlssay:  My  dog  is  the  liest  salesman  1  ktunv. 

14.  Report:  How  real-estate  salesmen  earn  their  money. 

(.'.  Vntlerrtandirm  the  interdejtettdetu  cm  of  ttur  ecotumiic  ryttem 

15.  Panel:  OkxI  salespersoiu  n-ally  help  their  ciutomers. 

16.  Skit:  Mary  wants  to  buy  a  dress  for  a  party,  but  none 
(A  the  clerks  will  wait  on  her. 

17.  Skit:  When  Su/ie  Salesclerk  didn’t  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments  for  the  big  sale  in  her  department  at  the  store. 

IH.  Flannel-Hoard  Presentation:  The  place  of  selling  in  the 
American  plan  for  distrilmtion  of  gtaxls  and  services. 
Hi.  KefVMrt:  Typical  ratios  of  sales  to  salesi)erson’s  income, 
i.e.,  how  many  cars  (Un>s  a  man  have  to  sell  to  make 
MfKi  a  namth;  *Av. 

20.  Visitor:  Why  we  care  laiw  ciilciont  our  salesclerks  are. 

21.  Display:  Dealer  aids  for  a  product. 

1).  h'ulfithng  the  role  atul  retiHouihility  of  the  cotuumer 

'12.  Patad:  "Ste|>s  in  a  Sales  Presentation.”  (Ot  from  each 
pf  several  texthtaiks  the  authors’  "st<-p*”  sequence.) 

23.  Pantmnime:  Kllen  can  never  say  rut ,, ,  but  then  has  to 
send  ev<*rything  back  to  the  store  . . .  what  an  expense! 

24.  Flannel-Hoard  Presentation:  Ten  keys  to  effective  slaip- 
ping.  (.Si-e  pp.  19-20,  March,  1954,  HEW,  for  outline.] 

25.  Field  1'rip;  'I'n  stores  where  different  kinds  of  selling 
may  Ire  viewinl;  aiud>xis  of  upiKnils,  pressures,  etc. 

24i.  Display:  Piclures  showing  common  naitives  fur  pur¬ 
chasing,  or  common  apt>eals,  or  attention-getting 
devices. 

27.  Assignment:  How  1  was  persuaded  to  buy  a  .  .  . 

28.  Demonstration:  Five  ways  to  get  away  from  persistent 
salesmen  ( just  walk  away,  pustpmie,  etc. ) 

29.  Interviews;  How  can  ciutomers  ex|>edite  the  sales 
situation  so  that  sales  ('osts  are  lower? 

'10.  Assignment;  What  questions  a  salesman  should  Im*  able 
to  atuwer  alxMit  .  .  .  (clothing,  insurance,  etc.). 

/.  Exftloring  busiru'u  careert  related  to  the  unit  topic 

31,  Display:  Advert Uements  concerning  sales  opixirtiinities. 

32.  Poll;  Kinds  of  part-time  sales  jobs  lieing  fdled  by 
students  from  our  si-Imx)1. 

-33.  Montage:  Pictures  illustrating  kind  of  sales  jolts  that 
teen-agers  can  gii  and  fill. 

34.  Chart:  Care«*rs  that  start  at  a  sales  desk  or  counter 
(into  muiiagcment,  commercial  art.  etc.). 

35.  Ke|M>rt:  What  textlnMiks  for  salesmanship  have  to  say 
ultout  the  opportunitit*s  for  salesperMms. 

36.  He{K>rt:  What  the  National  Sales  Ex(*cutives  (asMKna- 
ti«Mi)  is,  and  why  it  is  s{K>nsonng  "pntfessional”  aales- 
inanship. 

37.  Interviews:  Do  owiuts  of  small  local  stores  think  that 
salesmanship  is  imiMtrtant  in  their  management? 

38.  Essay:  Tlie  salesmanship  in  my  career  ( i.e.,  that  it  is 
important  to  some  degrr'e-chK.'tor  or  steiurgraphy ). 

!•'.  Imttroving  per$onal-tool  tkilU 

.‘19.  Pie-Graph:  Per  cent  of  our  graduates  w1h>  do  selling. 

40.  Arithmetic  Hee:  Making  change,  totalling  purchases, 
etc.  (See  page  20,  March,  19.54,  HEW,  for  suggestions 
on  this.] 


41,  Talk:  Imprjrtance  of  arithmetic,  penmaiuhip,  etc.,  in  my 
job  as  salesclerk  in  .  .  .  store. 

42.  Practice:  Filling  in  duplicated  sales  slips;  have  contest 
for  most  readable,  etc. 

4.3,  Pronunciation  Contest:  Pronouncing  trade  names. 

C.  Improving  pertorud  trait$  and  attitudee 

44.  Ratings:  Make  a  scale  of  characteristic  salesman  traits, 
and  measure  the  "sales  qualities”  of  persons  in  the 
class. 

45.  Skit:  Showing  patierK:e  of  a  good  salesclerk. 

46.  Report:  What  .  .  .  firm  looks  for  in  a  new  salesman. 

UNIT:  Planning  a  Businass  Carter 

••Md  Ml  s«  srtkU  kr  Dr.  Jsmw  CsiuMstl,  ki  Hm  Moy,  194$,  IfW 

A.  Undentanding  the  ruUure  and  eervice*  of  butines* 

1.  Speaker:  Guidance  couruelor,  on  aptitude  testing. 

2.  Survey:  Kinds  of  businesses  and  types  of  business  posi¬ 
tions  in  which  our  families  engage. 

•3.  Report:  Relation  of  education  to  personal  income. 

4.  Poll:  Our  career  intentions— how  many  of  us  have  firm 
ideas;  what  are  our  problems;  what  should  we  know? 

5.  Interview:  City  executive  tells  what  a  ready  lalair 
force  would  mean  in  attracting  new  biuinesses. 

H.  Appreciating  the  importance  of  busineu  to  a  community 

6.  Chart:  Types  and  ratios  of  business  openings  identified 
in  the  want-ad  columns. 

7.  Survey:  What  50  graduates  of  the  business  department 
are  now  doing;  like  their  jobs? 

8.  Report:  Nature  of  busineu  training  in  our  school;  in 
nearby  business  schools;  in  other  colleges. 

9.  Panel:  What  are  the  five  best  jobs  in  our  community? 
How  many  of  these  are  business  positions?  What  are 
their  requirements,  educational  and  otherwise? 

10.  Assignment:  Essay  on  “If  I  had  to  go  to  work  now.” 

C.  Underttanding  the  interdependencer  of  our  ecotumiic  tystem 

11.  Debate:  Does  business  need  workers  or  workers 
business? 

12.  Chart:  Advancement  avenues  in  business  careers. 

13.  Panel:  Do  men  or  women  find  the  most  advancement 
opportunity  in  the  business  field? 

14.  Exhibit:  Montage  of  pictures  that  show  many  different 
kinds  of  business  positions. 

15.  Report:  Types  of  jobs  in  the  .  .  .  business  .  ,  .  company. 

D.  Fulfilling  the  role  and  retporvtihility  of  the  coruumer 

16.  Demonstration:  What  businessmen  ask  during  a  job 
interview;  importance  of  (jualifications. 

17.  Panel:  Should  everyone  learn  to  do  some  kind  of  work? 

18.  Report:  How  I  can  get  the  training  1  need  for  the  kind 
of  work  in  which  1  would  like  to  have  a  career. 

19.  Debate;  Better  to  own  one’s  busim'ss  or  work  for 
otliers? 

20.  Report:  How  one  can  get  help  in  picking  a  career. 

E.  Exploring  butinesx  careen  related  to  the  unit  topic. 

21.  Field  trip:  A  day  on  my  future  job. 

22.  Essay:  If  I  could  not  follow  my  preferenc-e  in  career, 
wliat  three  alternatives  might  I  cxHisider— and  why? 

23.  Interview:  With  someone  in  preferred  ciueer  field. 

24.  Panel:  Who  should  steer  us  in  career  selection?  Oiir 
parents?  Guidance  c“ounselor?  School  registrar? 

25.  Ib-amatization:  Mary  becomes  a  business  teacher, 

F  Improving  per$orud-tool  rkiUs 

26.  Arithmetic  Contest;  Which  of  us  have  marked  ability? 

27.  Speech  (Contest  ( reading  technical  matter  intelligently ) : 
Which  of  us  have  marked  ability? 

28.  Punctuation  Contest:  Which  of  us  have  marked  ability? 

29.  Essay  Contest:  I’d  like  to  be  a  .  .  .  because  ,  ,  . 

30.  Poster  Contest  (you  should  become  a  .  .  .  ):  Which 
of  us  have  marked  creative  abibty? 

31.  Survey:  W'hkb  tool  skilb  have  our  graduates  found  to 
be  most  important  in  tliinr  business  positions? 

G,  Improving  ftertonal  troUx  and  attitudex 

32.  Dramatization:  What  should  I  become?  (See  page  28.] 

33.  Report:  Ten  personal  charteristics  tliat  adults  think  are 
most  important  in  any  business  empkiyee. 

34.  Panel:  What  jol>s  do  not  require  personality? 

35.  Biography:  Wliat  made  ...  a  famous,  successful  man? 

36.  Elssay:  How  I  will  have  to  improve,  to  become  a  .  .  . 

37.  Clinic:  What  marked  busineu  talents,  abilities,  and 
aptitudes  have  members  of  our  clau  demonstrated? 
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I.  We  Must  Give  More  Attention  to 
Developing  Employable  Personalities 

Mary,  Virginia,  and  John  took  the  versus  “a  had  personality.'’  He  brings  high  standards  of  lH*havior.  Knowledge 

stenographic  course  in  the  same  into  focus  a  host  of  contrasting  traits,  ami  skill  are  ('ssential  elements  in  voca- 

high  school;  each  was  consid-  attitudes,  work  habits.  tional  succ<*ss,  but  even  an  excess  of 

ered  a  capable  graduate.  John  got  a  job  A  workers  personality  will  be  said  to  these  cannot  (in  most  positions)  tsmi* 
in  a  railroad  executive’s  office  and  was  be  g(K>d  or  bad  in  a  given  situation,  ixMisate  for  lacks  in  personality, 
soon  climbing  the  ladder  of  vocational  depending  on  his  industry  os.  hLs  lazi-  •  Business  training  must  include  the 
success.  Virginia  began  working  in  the  ness,  his  pride  in  his  work  os.  his  care-  development  of  a  satisfactory  v(K‘ational 
office  of  a  large  department  store;  she  lessness,  his  honesty  os.  his  dishonesty,  personality— a  p<*rsonality  that  will  en- 
retained  her  job,  but  she  was  not  happy  his  courtesy  os.  his  disc-ourtesy,  and  so  able  the  individual  to  establish  satis- 
in  it.  Mary  drifted  from  job  to  job,  un-  on.  factory  working  relations  with  one’s 

able  to  adjust  for  very  long  to  the  rou-  The  point  is:  Personality  means  many  'employer,  fellow  workers,  and  members 
tines  and  personnel  of  any  one  office,  qualities  observed  en  masse,  as  well  as  of  his  business  public. 

Any  business  teacher  can  multiply  specific  qualities  at  definite  times  and  •  Business  teachers  have  a  resiM>nsi- 
these  illustrations  indefinitely.  Young  in  particular  situatuHis.  A  stranger  may  bility  for  developiitg  in  business  stu- 
business  workers  with  the  same  skills,  impress  us  with  having  a  good  p<'rson-  dents  the  personality  traits,  work  habits, 
same  teachers,  similar  background,  and  ality,  evtui  though  we  have  not  had  work  attitudes,  and  adjustability  re¬ 
comparable  job  opportunities  are  not  time  to  analyze  his  qiialitit^s.  A  veteran  (piired  for  the  vcx^ationally  com]>irtent 
achieving  vocational  success  in  the  same  employee  gives  a  general  impression  biisiness-coursi*  graduate, 
way  or  at  the  same  rate.  It  takes  no  of  having  a  good  personality  because  of  •  Business  teachers  must  rid  them- 
gazing  into  a  crystal  ball  or  extensive  his  willingness,  punctuality,  personal  selves  of  one  tendency  in  their  effort 
knowledge  of  psychology  to  conclude  grooming,  and  a  host  of  «)ther  items  toward  influencing  p<‘rsonalities:  th<' 
that  differences  in  pe^rsonality  spell  dif-  that  contribute  to  his  individuality.  tendency  toward  emphasizing  the  fac- 
ferences  in  vocational  success.  What  businessmen  ask  for,  in  their  tors  that  make  for  a  docile  classrrNim. 

Every  survey  of  job  failures  points  words,  is  “an  employable  pers<Hiality.”  There  are  many  traits  important  in  the 
up  personality  deficiencies.  Every  sur-  What  is  that?  How  d(x*s  one  develop  it  business  world  that  are  not  given  arle- 
vey  of  outstanding  job  success  points  in  others?  If  you  read  businessmen's  (juate  attention  in  most  classrcMtms— 
up  with  equal  clarity  personality  plus  literature  and  ours,  and  if  you  talk  with  the  ability  to  see  ne<*d  for  self-iinprove- 
faotors.  Personality  has  a  profound  businessmen  and  with  business  teachers  ment,  for  example;  the  willingness  to 
effect  on  getting  a  job,  on  keeping  it,  who  have  made  some  progress  in  m«*t-  acwpt  criticism,  the  ability  to  work 
on  advancing  in  it.  ing  this  problem,  certain  important  con-  under  pressure,  and  so  on. 

That  is  not  news;  business  teachers  elusions  are  inevitable;  •  Tlw  desirable  traits  may  l>e  de- 

have  known  it  and  sought  to  do  some-  •  Personality  is  a  matter  of  social  vehqx'd  only  through  correct  informa- 
thing  about  it  for  years.  But  the  truth  behavior.  Good  personality  consists  tion  and  practice;.  Hit-and-miss  advice 
is  that  personnel  managers  still  continue  largely  of  a  c'ombination  of  socially  de-  and  incidental  help  are  not  sufficient 

to  emphasize  personal  factors  in  their  sirable  traits  and  modes  of  ac'tion.  to  inerH:  the  students’  needs. 

“what  we  want’’  lists,  indicating  that  •  Personality  is  active  and  dynamic  •  There  is  a  need  for  concrete,  real- 
more  should  and  must  he  accomplished  and  should  be  measured  by  actual  lx*-  istic  techniques  and  devices  for  us  to 
along  these  lines.  havior  rather  than  by  mt^re  intention  or  use  in  the  classr<x)m.  Admonitimi  and 

■  What  Is  It  That  They  Want?—  mental  outlook.  Personality  is  animate,  eru'ouragement  is  not  enough.  Person- 

It  is  not  possible  to  boil  down  to  a  must  be  viewed  in  actifxi.  alities  cannot  Ix'  ^X)lished  by  preaching, 

few  choice  hxmulas  an  adeejuate  defini-  •  Personality  is  a  methixl  of  adjust-  Iherc  nmst  lx;  direction  of  student 
tion  of  “personality.”  One  authority  ing  to  one’s  environment  and  there-  r-ffort.  One  cannot  fmee  persruiulity 

states  that  personality  is  “your  indi-  fore  is  capable  of  being  conditioned  improvement  on  disinterested  or  dis- 

vlduality’’— those  characteristics  that  and  mrxlified  and  developed.  dainful  studentH.  Pc'rsonality  develop- 

distinguish  one  person  from  another.  •  Success  in  life  is  more  often  meas-  ment  calls  for  a  program  busixl  tin  itu- 
Another  authority  belkves  that  one’s  ured  by  mental  outl(x)k  than  it  is  by  dent  desire  for  self-improvement, 
personality  is  what  other  people  see  in  mcmtal  c'apacity.  The  business  world  •  Persorudity  develojment  may  1» 
him:  .  .  the  refiection  of  one  indi-  wants  and  needs  efficient  workers  with  acrsimplislx'd  in  biisitx'ss  classes  either 

viduality  upon  others.”  — — 0)  as  a  si'parate  subject,  or  (2)  as  a 

The  businessman,  who  plays  the  role  unit  in  a  snbjec’t  taken  by  all,  or  (3) 

of  judge  for  our  training  program,  does  DR.  R.  L.  THISTLETH WAITE  :is  a  functi«Hial  part  of  the  teaching  of 
imjI  think  in  terms  of  a  definition  but  in  Nortkem  IHinoit  $»s»*  CoH«ft  each  of  emr  subjects;  Ixit,  in  any  case, 

allover  views  of  “a  good  personality”  DcKalb,  INtHon  tnore  attention  slirndd  lx*  -must  lx;— 
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given  to  ipeciBc  plans  and  programs 
for  {personality  improvement. 

■  So,  What  Are  We  to  Do?— 

Here  are  some  recommendations  that 
will  help  business  teachers  establish 
more  effective  pnxpedures  in  developitig 
"employable  {personalities”  in  our  busi- 
ncM  stiidents: 

•  Accept  the  reitj>ott»ibihty.  The  No. 

1  step  in  developing  a  program  in  this 
regard  is  f(pr  mfpre— for  all— business 
teaciiers  trp  acce{Pt  the  fact  that  develop¬ 
ing  em{ployable  [persrpnalities  is  part  of 
(pur  |<plp.  It's  part  of  our  curriculum.  It’s 
one  cff  our  main  objectives.  Accept  the 
fact. 

•  Plan  for  it.  Personality  improve¬ 
ment  cannot  be  left  to  develop  as  an 
incidental  by-prrpdiict  of  the  busiipess 
curriculum;  it  must  be  made  a  s{pecific 
(Part.  If  a  separate  ctpurse  on  [perscpiiabty 
is  twit  (pffered,  then  related  units  on  per- 
sonality  should  be  taught  in  each  class 
in  which  there  is  a  direct  op{Portunity— 
in  genera]  businc^ss,  in  clerical  practice, 
in  stempgra{)hic  classes,  in  the  co-op  pro¬ 
gram,  etc.  Ifie  daily  lesson  plan  in 
every  course  should  have  an  item  under 
"Wliat  We  Will  Do  About  Personality 
Today." 

•  Spinmn  gpecial  activitie$.  One  of 
tlie  big  objectives  of  extra-  and  co- 
curricular  activities  in  any  school  is  the 
encxpuraginnciit  of  {personal  develop¬ 
ment.  Let’s  sc«  that  business  students 
get  their  op{>ortunities,  creating  special 
ones  just  for  th<*m  If  necessary.  Our 
students  wed  them. 

•  Be  a  personality  teacher.  Every 
business  teacher  must  take  extreme  care 
to  exem()iify  atid  demonstrate  proper 
{personality  traits  and  attitudes.  "Do  as 
I  do,"  not  "Do  as  I  say." 

•  Use  personality  devices.  Bring  into 
the  classnKpm  as  many  ctpucrete  devices 
ax  you  can— an<l  use  them  enthusiasti¬ 
cally.  P(‘rs(pnality  inventories.  Contests. 
Grooming  demonstrations.  Discussions. 
Matching  (X'rsoiialities  with  stars,  with 
jobs,  etc.  'lliere  are  hundreds  of  de- 
vic'fps  that  are  interesting  and  pertinent; 
let’s  {put  them  to  work,  all  of  them, 

•  Get  iMtsinessinen  to  help.  We  ask 
the  businessman  to  help  us  define  job 
standards,  skill  reciuirements,  office  rou¬ 
tines,  (Prj'ferred  {Procedures,  etc.;  and 
we  ask  him  to  follow  up  with  talks,  sup¬ 
plies,  and  what-have-you.  Let’s  do  the 
same  in  regard  to  (M*rs(Piiality  develop¬ 
ment.  Their  stressing  the  itn(P(Prtance  of 
{personality  traits,  attitudes,  etc.,  in  {per¬ 
son  before  mir  classes  has  a  real  impact 
on  the  students. 

•  Ask  (tther  teachers  to  lielp.  Other 
tf'achers  have  iH>t  only  general,  but  also 
s{>eci6c,  ctpiitributions  to  make-in 
sfteech,  in  English,  in  social  activities. 
I..et’s  enlist  their  help,  too. 

•  Don’t  wait  until  too  late,  l^on’t 
ex|pect  to  (Hit  on  a  veneer  in  the  last 
six  we«'ks  of  the  senior  year.  Personality 
development  takes  time.  Some  authipri- 
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ties  believe  that  its  systematic  treatment 
should  begin  in  the  sophonpore  year 
and  continue  ri^t  up  to  graduation. 

•  Capitalize  on  natural  interests. 
Every  young  male  and  female  has  a 
natural  interest  in  self -enhancement.  We 
teachers  should  give  this  motivating 
interest  wholesome  direction. 

•  Parade  the  literature.  'There  is  (as 
your  sc4tool  Iflprarian  will  affirm)  an 
abundance  of  literature  on  the  subject 
(pf  {personality  develo{Hnent.  We  must 


see  that  our  business  students  search  it 
thoroughly -books,  magazines,  pam- 

Bhlets,  bulletins,  posters,  etc. 

I  When  Do  We  Start?  Right  Now!— 
'This  is  not  a  trivial  matter;  if  you 
doubt  it,  ask  any  employer  or  any 
graduate.  It  is  an  im{Portant  matter,  a 
critical  issue  in  modem  business  train¬ 
ing.  It  has  already  been  put  off  mucli 
too  long.  'The  time  for  decisive  action 
is  now.  Resolve:  I  shall  do  something 
about  it— and  right  away. 


II.  Taking  Action  on  "The 
Personality  Problem " 


Much  PUBLICI'TY  was  given  last 
spring  to  the  rather  sensational 
advice  of  a  woman  advertising  execu¬ 
tive  who  urged  students  to  emphasize 
sex  appeal  when  applying  for  a  job. 
She  didn’t  mention  anything  about  abil¬ 
ity  and  skill.  But  the  aovice  of  this 
executive  should  not  be  dismissed  as 
being  merely  flip(pant.  Behind  her  state¬ 
ment  lies  acknowledgment  that  success 
in  getting  a  job,  holding  it,  and  getting 
ahead  on  it  is  de{pendent  in  no  small 
degree  on  the  impact  of  a  worker’s 
{personality. 

The  business-teacher  faculty  of  our 
schoipl  realizes  the  im{MPrtance  of  the 
(personal  qualities  of  our  graduates,  and 
so  we  are  doing  several  things  to  help 
our  students  furbish  those  {personal 
qualities.  It  has  not  been  easy.  Our 
school,  located  in  midtown  Manhattan, 
has  a  cmriculum  too  crowded  to  {permit 
—yet— a  formal  course  in  {Personal  de- 
velo{Pment;  so,  we  have  innovated  some 
enlightening  activities  in  our  regular 
classes  which  have  proved  effective. 

■  Hail  the  Helfp- Wanted  Ads— 

D<?s{Pite  the  great  demand  for  office 
workers  and  the  fact  that  many  employ¬ 
ers  are  offering  all  kinds  of  S{pecial 
inducements  (shorter  hours,  refresh¬ 
ment  "breaks,"  luxury  lounges,  social 
programs,  air-conditioned  offices,  etc.) 
to  win  employees,  there  has  been  a 
notable  increase  in  want-ad  emphasis 
on  {Personal  factors.  An  examination  of 
the  classified  advertisements  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  disclosed 
an  astonishing  number  of  ads  that  used 
such  words  as  "Beginners  of  refine¬ 
ment,"  "Good  a{P{pearance  nec.,"  "At- 
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tractive  girl,"  “Good  grooming  a  must," 
and  so  on. 

•  Assignment.  So,  we  have  found 
that  making  an  occasional  homework 
assignment,  "Get  the  classified  ads  and 
underscore  all  references  to  ap{pearance 
and  {Personality,"  {pays  good  dividends. 
We  divide  the  assignment,  of  course, 
to  see  that  all  {pa{pers  are  canvassed; 
and  the  students  investigate  different 
categories— some  look  under  seeretaries, 
some  under  bookkeepers,  and  so  on. 

•  Reporting.  When  the  students  re- 
(port  the^  findings,  we  tally  and  discuss 
the  characteristics  most  commonly  cited. 
"Is  neatness  mentioned  more  often  for 
a  secretary  than  for  a  bookkee{per? 
Wliy?”  From  the  facts,  it  is  easy  to 
spring  into  good  discussion. 

■  Book  Re(Ports  in  Shorthand  Class- 

Realizing  that  students  must  learn 
(1)  that  there  is  a  liody  of  helpful  in- 
fonnation  about  {personal  improvement 
and  (2)  that  this  information  is  accessi¬ 
ble  in  every  library,  we  encouraged  a 
squad  of  students  to  check  the  contents 
of  our  library  and  to  select  all  the  u{P-to-. 
date  books  on  two  topics— persorudity 
and  etiquette,  and  grooming  and  health 
—as  they  relate  to  business  work. 

The  squad  found  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  good  books.  We  duplicated  a  bibli¬ 
ography  and  {xpsted  it  everywhere. 
Nothing  hap{pened.  When  we  asked 
students  why  they  had  rpot  taken  time 
to  read  these  obviously  helpful  works, 
you  know  the  answtn^  we  received:  too 
busy,  too  much  homework,  and  so  on. 

•  A  Little  Spur.  So,  we  offered  an 
op{Portunity:  the  week  before  the 
Christmas  holidays,  students  had  the 
choice  of  doing  dieir  shorthand  home¬ 
work  or  s{pending  the  same  amount  of 
time  reading  one  of  the  books  on  the 
list  (with  the  proviso  that  a  re{Port  be 
pre{pared).  'The  "I’d  rather  read  a  book” 
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response  was  so  heavy  that  the  teacher 
Fiad  to  limit  the  volunteers  to  a  few  stu¬ 
dents,  each  of  whom  chose  a  different 
book  to  read  and  review. 

•  Rejxtrts.  When  the  volunteers 
made  their  reports,  the  class  was  urged 
to  take  notes  in  shorthand,  an  activity 
that  the  students  enjoyetl.  Spirited  dis¬ 
cussion  followed  each  report,  evidence 
of  the  interest  aroused.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  how  many  students*  attitudes  were 
affected;  but  it  was  clear  that  many 
students  became  aware  for  the  first 
time  how  much  i)ractical  information  is 
available  to  them. 

•  Aftermath.  So  much  enthusiasm 
was  engendered  that  there  are  now 
three  such  “rejvort”  |)eri(Kls  during  the 
term. 

■  The  Daily-Mention  Technique— 

So  iversonality-minded  have  we  be¬ 
come  that  rare  is  the  day  when  a  stu¬ 
dent  can  go  througli  his  business  classes 
without  some  reference  to  gnamiing, 
neatness,  or  other  factor  related  to  jH'r- 
sonality  improvement.  Items: 

•  The  compliment  by  the  teacher 
concerning  the  suitability  of  a  student’s 
attire  and  awessories. 

•  The  sudden  im/uiry,  “Which  of  us 
is  dressed  suitably  enough  to  go  out  on 
a  job  interview  right  now'i'" 

•  The  fob  report  by  a  part-time 
worker  who  may  l>e  asked  to  tell  just 
how  his  executive  dresses  or  acts. 

•  Window  shojifunfi,  a  favirrite  ac¬ 
tivity  of  many  of  our  girls,  since  our 
sch(M)l  is  not  far  from  the  famous  Fifth 
Avenue  stores.  This  often  leads  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  dress  of  mannikins,  es|)e- 
cially  when  one  of  the  stores  (and  this 
happrms  often)  features  a  window  dis¬ 
play  on  secretarial  dress. 

•  Magazine  cteu/trig,  a  constant  aid, 
t(K).  Copies  f)f  Mademoiselle,  Voffue, 
Charm,  Sctx'nteen,  anti  kindred  jour¬ 
nals  are  frerpiently  s<*«*n  in  the  school. 
Many  of  our  students  get  Todays  Sec¬ 
retary,  with  its  office-wear  and  officr*- 
l(H)k  features.  “Did  you  see—”  is  a 
quick  springlM)ard  to  very  interesting 
discussion. 

•  Dif^nitaries  alxiund  in  our  metro- 
|)olitan  art‘a  (our  scIkm)!  is  near  the 
U.M  Building),  so  it  is  a  quick  transfer 
from  "Did  you  see—”  to  "What  was  lie 
like?”  or  “What  did  she  wear?” 

Other  opportunities  are  all  around, 
of  coursr*;  and  when  any  of  our  students 
mention  that  they  have  attended  a  play 
or  visited  a  museum  or  other  cultural 
gathering,  we  teachers  take  our  cue 
quickly,  to  ent'ourage  discussion  of  the 
public  demeanor,  voice,  .ind  distinctive 
apiM‘aranc‘(‘  of  other  |M‘ople  attending 
tlurse  same  functions. 

■  Our  "Miss  Ontral”  l>ay— 

One  of  our  best  publicised  activities 
is  our  annual  selection  of  a  senir)r  girl 
to  be  our  "Vfiss  Ontral.”  The  memlrers 
of  tlie  senior  report  rcNims  nominate 
girls  who,  by  reason  of  appearance  and 


character  and  scholarship,  seem  eligible 
for  the  hoiHir.  Then,  at  an  assembly  for 
all  the  seniors  the  nominees  sit  on  the 
stage  in  view  of  their  classmates  and  of 
the  several  visitors  who  act  as  judges. 

Miss  Central  is  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  gnioming  and  personality.  Each  tsm- 
testant  wears  a  well-fitted,  tailored  suit, 
a  crisp  blou.se,  an  appropriate  hat,  sen¬ 
sible  shoes.  She  carries  an  attractive 
handbag  and  gloves.  Make-up  is  ap¬ 
plied  sparingly,  hair  is  neatly  coiffeured, 
jewelry  is  fitting. 

Each  contestant  is  asked  a  series  of 
suitable  (piestions  by  a  moderator;  and 
the  girl  is  judged  on  her  ability,  not 
only  to  aii-swer  the  (question  thought¬ 


fully,  but  also  to  talk  clearly  and  con¬ 
cisely.  E^ch  contestant  wears  an  iden¬ 
tification  tag;  the  judges  do  iKit  kmiw 
the  girls  personally,  but  liase  their  im¬ 
pressions  on  what  they  see  and  hear. 

To  this  date.  Miss  Central  has  nut 
lieen  the  imist  lieaiitiful  girl  in  each 
class;  rather,  site  has  actually  been  the 
girl  who  has  la^en  able  to  make  the 
most  of  har  |)ers(Mutlity. 

The  contest  iintloubtedly  does  as 
much  for  the  senior  class  as  it  does  fur 
the  contestants,  for  we  condiic't  it  just 
at  the  time  when  hundreds  of  our 
seniors  are  getting  ready  to  go  out  for 
their  first  job  interviews.  It's  a  real  job- 
dress  guide  for  every  student. 


III.  Self-Appraisal  As  a 
Personality  Technique 


The  key  to  jM^rsonality  improvement 
is  self-evaluation.  Obviously,  a  |X‘r- 
soii  has  to  know  what  to  improve  lie- 
fore  he  can  make  a  systematic,  sincere 
effort  to  improve  himself.  What  is 
needed  is  a  device  or  approach  that 
enables  the  individual  to  "see  him.self 
as  others  see  him”  with  unmist;ikable 
clarity,  candor,  and  conviction. 

A  normal  program  for  self-improve- 
nient— as,  indeed,  for  any  learning— is  in 
a  series  of  steps: 

•  The  student  sees  a  need  for  learn¬ 
ing  and  decides  what  he  will  leant. 

•  The  student  determines  how  he 
will  go  aliout  his  leaniing. 

•  The  student  makes  a  plan. 

•  The  .student  carries  it  out. 

•  The  student  evaluates  his  suc-cess. 
•  The  student  analyzes  his  weak¬ 
nesses  and  institutes  a  remedial  plan. 

•  The  student  re-evaluates  the  out¬ 
comes  of  his  leaniing  experienc-e. 

Tbe  devic'c  that  has  Inien  commtNily 
u.sed  by  business  teachers  to  stimulate 
the  student  into  taking  these  steps  in 
the  direction  of  pers<inality  improve¬ 
ment  has  lieen  the  familiar  "rating 
scale”  (probably  a  printed  or  dupli¬ 
cated  form),  on  which  the  student  rates 
himself  on  each  of  a  series  of  selected 
characteristic's.  It  is  a  reasonably  gotal 
device. 

■  Make  Self-Rating  a  Project— 

But  of  much  greater  value  is  using 
the  whole  rating-scale  concept  as  a  class 
project.  It  iiK'ludes: 
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•  Studying  what  "rating”  is  and  how 
it  is  usually  accomplished. 

•  Creatinfi  a  rating  scale  with  com- 
(lonents  st-U'cted  l>y  the  students. 

•  Rating  one  another  on  the  scale  to 
determine  ( 1 )  weaknesses  of  the  class 
as  a  whole  and  (2)  average  class  scores. 

•  Rating  oneself  and  having  oneself 
rated  by  several  others,  to  di.-termine 
his  weaknesses  and  class  standing. 

•  Institutinfi  an  improveme.it  plan. 

•  Re-evaluation. 

This  group  approach  is  much  more 
effective  than  an  individual  one: 

•  Students  do  no  actual  rating  until 
they  know  how  and  why  and  on  what. 

•  The  ” stattdards”  are  significant; 
the  learner  heljied  create  them. 

•  Rating  others  first  sharfiens  the 
students’  |X‘rs|)ective  and  provides  a 
set  of  norms  against  which  the  student 
can  suliseqiiently  rate  himself. 

•  Working  as  one  of  a  group  stirs  a 
learner’s  interest  and  protects  his  own 
natural  sensitivities.  Finding  that  he  has 
a  weakness  in  common  with  others  and 
that  he  will  work  with  them  to  correct 
it  provides  a  wholesome  approach  to 
the  weakness. 

•  The  exfterience  of  establishing 
values,  criteria,  and  a  measurement 
yardstick  is  one  that  can  help  the  stu¬ 
dent  forever  afterwards. 

■  Just  How  Do  We  Du  It?— 

•  Airproach.  The  initiative  for  the 
project  can  spring  from  many  soiirc-es. 
It  may  lie  that  the  next  unit  in  the 
c-ourse  or  the  next  topic  in  the  unit 
lieing  studied  deals  with  iiersonal  de¬ 
velopment.  It  may  lie  that  a  student 
brings  in  a  magazine  article  that  offers 
a  personal  checklist  on  popularity  or 
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RATlNCi  arale  should  lie  ■implf;.  lining 
■  .Sx3  card  {Hrmita  easy  use  and 
averaging. 


grooming  or  efficiency.  It  may  be  that 
a  discussion  of  offic'e  procedures  leads 
to  qiicMtions  that,  in  tiini,  lead  to  human 
relationships.  .Mention  of  a  passing  eom- 
m<*nt  on  'FV'  or  in  a  radio  program,  a 
sciMie  in  a  movie,  a  striking  picture  in 
a  liotik— anything  that  leads  to  self- 
evaluation  or  comparison  of  self  to 
something  or  somerwie  admirable  in  ap- 
peuranc<*  or  l)ehavior— can  serve  as  ottr 
approach. 

•  Criteria.  The  first  active  step  is  to 
establish  criteria  against  which  the  per- 
fonnanw  or  appearant'e  or  other  focal 
point  of  intert'st  can  lx;  measiirfxl.  This 
step  may  start  with  discussion,  sup¬ 
ported  by  blacklxiard  notations.  Tlie 
ideas  should  grow  from  the  group,  so 
that  each  memlier  will  accept  defini¬ 
tions'  of  “the  g(K>d”  and  “the  bad“  as 
his  own  definitions.  The  ideas  are  not 
to  Im*  completed  in  this  first  diiicussion; 
rather,  th<*y  open  the  topic  and  lead 
the  students  into  further  exploration 
through  readings  and  interviews  and 
discussion.  Shortly,  while  interest  is 
keen,  the  group  evolve*  a  set  of  gen¬ 
eral  statements  that  serve  as  criteria 
for  the  faclor  or  facton  being  con¬ 
sidered. 

•  Standards.  Only  the  rankest  egotist 
will  consider  himself  100  per  cent  on 
(‘uch  criterion;  most  students  will  won¬ 
der,  ‘That  sounds  awfully  good,  but 
does  anyone  really  rank  that  high?”  So, 
we  must  establish  standards  that  indi¬ 
cate  to  the  student  what  isormul  accom¬ 
plishment  or  a  normal  rating  is. 

To  protect  the  ego  of  individual  stu¬ 
dents,  mi'mlxTs  of  the  class  may  rate 
one  another  anonymously  and  turn  in 
their  ratings  for  averaging.  The  persons 
each  is  to  rate  may  be  assigned  in  many 
different  ways:  each  name  may  be 
written  on  three  cards,  the  cards  may 
lie  shuffled,  three  may  then  lie  given 
to  each  student  for  rating;  or,  the 
teacher  may-with  an  e>'e  on  related 
value's— indicate  to  each  student  those 
he  is  to  rate;  or,  if  the  class  is  small, 
e'ach  student  may  rate  each  of  his  class¬ 
mates. 

Hie  ratings  must  be  discrex't  and  sin¬ 
cere,  of  course;  the  teacher's  own  direct 
manner  of  guiding  this  activity  is  tl;e 
liest  assurance  of  getting  reliable  rat- 
ings. 


PI.0TT1N(»  elsss  iverafcrs  (norms) 
reveals  group  strengths  and  weaknesses. 


•  Graphing  RemUa.  When  all  ratings 
are  turned  in,  the  class  norm  on  each 
factor  is  computed.  Assuming,  for  ex- 
.tmple,  that  each  factor  or  trait  is  ranked 
from  1  (very  poor)  to  .5  (very  gcxxl), 
it  is  simple  arithmetic  to  average  the 
scores  and  to  arrive  at  the  class  average. 
By  plotting  on  graph  pap<'r  or  on  a 
block  drawing  tm  the  blackboard,  with 
ear  h  factor  on  a  vertical  line  and  with 
the  score  value  on  the  horizontal  line, 
one  (piickly  arrives  at  a  "profile”  of  the 
class. 

How  surprised  the  students  will  Im*! 
They  will  discover  that  they  have  ap¬ 
praised  themselves,  as  a  group,  with  far 
more  weaknesses  and  far  lower  scores 
than  they  anticipated. 

•  FoUtne-up,  Croup.  Tlien  and  there, 
disc'iusion  can  quickly  resolve  that  the 
group  will  make  a  concerted  effort  io 
pick  itself  up  by  its  Ixxitstraps.  "We 
will  all  work  on  bt'ing  neater,”  they  will 
resolve;  and  a  discussion  can  evoke  a 
whole  plan  of  ac'tion  for  .seeking  and 
measuring  neatness— or  whatever  factor 
is  the  goal. 

•  Follow-up,  Individual.  Each  stu- 


(.KAPHlNti  one’s  own  rating  and  com¬ 
paring  it  with  ratings  by  otliers  is  eye 
opener. 


dent  will,  of  c-ourse,  lx*  hoix'fully  or 
fearfully  curiobs  as  to  how  he  was  rated 
by  bis  peers.  Bo,  a  next  step  is  to  permit 
each  student  to  rate  himst'lf-something 
that  the  preceding  activities  will  now 
(pialify  him  tigdo  with  much  greater  ac- 
curac'y  than  if  he  had  started  with  this 
point— and  then  to  let  him  plot  on  a 
graph  (1)  his  own  .s<‘lf-rating  and  (2) 
the  ratings,  either  actual  or  averaged 
by  others. 

Each  student  should  then  lx*  asked  t(. 
jirepare  and  turn  in  u  self-analysis— con¬ 
fide  itial,  for  the  teacher  only— in  which 
he  indicates  ( 1 )  factors  in  which  he 
ir  derra'.ed  himself,  as  compared  with 
the  way  others  rater!  him;  (2)  factors 
in  which  he  overrated  himself;  and  (3) 
a  plan  for  tackling  his  weakest  attribute. 
Soul  searching,  this. 

•  Suhsetfuent  Planning.  Brvau.se  this 
whole  matter  strikes  close  to  the  ego 
and  heart  of  each  .student,  most  will 
avidly  agree  to  a  self-improvement  pro¬ 
gram,  both  individual  and  group;  and 
di.sc’ussion  .should  lead  to  a  series  of 
calendared  check  points,  at  which  times 
re-evaluation  will  lie  undertaken. 


IV.  Dramatization  As  a 
Personality  Technique 


ONE  OK  THE  MOST  interesting. 

versatile,  and  effective  technirjues 
we  can  use  to  help  our  fiusiness  stu¬ 
dents  improve  their  work  habits,  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  personal  traits  is  dramatiza¬ 
tion  of  problem  situations.  Each 
enactment  or  mie-playing  is  brief— just 
long  enough  to  highlight  the  problem— 
and  is  followed  by  discussion. 
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•  Interesting.  Swing  stud<*nts  enact 
a  short  script— even  if  they  only  read  it 
—causes  the  class  to  listen  carefully. 
Problem  situations  are  themselves  al¬ 
ways  interesting;  and  when  they  are 
dramatized  by  classmates,  the  interest 
element  is  doubled  or  tripled. 

•  Versatile.  It  is  cpiite  possible  for 
the  teacher,  with  or  withoiit  the  a.ssist- 
ance  of  the  students,  to  fashion  a  script 
that  points  heavily  toward  any  specific 
character  trait  fx  attitude  that  may  need 
ins;)ection  and  improvement.  Skits  such 
as  the  ones  for  which  scripts  are  pro¬ 
vided  Ix-low  are  easy  to  prr*pare,  sr) 
hmg  as  the  author— the  teacher— remem- 
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speaking  to  Students 

NE  WAY  to  help  personality 
improvement  is  to  give  it 
constant,  recurring,  and  cheerful 
attention.  To  this  end,  Today's 
Secretary  this  year  features  for  its 
1(K),000  young  readers  a  whole 
'"c'ourse”  on  personality  develop¬ 
ment. 

Each  issue  features  a  jxiinted 
exploration  of  some  fac'et  of  per¬ 
sonality.  Written  bv  a  New  Jersey 
teacher.  Jack  Wliitcomb,  the 
articles  are  in  a  brilliant,  engaging 
style:  much  challenge,  no  lec*tun*, 
many  appropriate  and  practical 
"things  to  do.” 


lx*rs  to  keep  them  short,  simple,  and 
“loaded”  with  just  one  problem. 

•  Effedive.  While  talking  alx)iit  one’s 
own  personality  characteristics  may  be 
difficult,  it  is  easy  to  talk  alx>ut  the 
ones  ix)rtrayed  in  the  dramatization; 
and,  once  minds  are  opened,  they  can 
be  kept  open.  Some  teachers  double  the 
effectiveness  of  dramatizations  by  hav¬ 
ing  students  enact  "parts”  that  are  close¬ 
ly  akin  to  their  own  actual  Ix'havior— 
though  this  is  an  aspect  that  must  l)e 
weighed  carefully,  of  course. 

■  Two  Dramatic  Scripts— 

Here  are  two  typical  scripts  with 
follow-up  questions  for  discussion.  Pic¬ 
ture  your  students  taking  the  parts  and 
thinking  about  them  with  you. 

1.  To  Dream,  or  Not 

Studk-nt:  Miss  Staunton,  may  I  see  you 
sometime  this  week  ab«nit  helping  me  g<*t 
a  job? 

Teacher:  Why,  yes,  Jean.  Could  you 
come  to  the  typing  room  at  3:45  this 
aftenKX)n? 

S:  Yes,  I  guess  so  .  .  .  though  I  usually 
walk  home  with  the  gang  then— you  know 
my  friends. 

T:  Would  you  like  to  make  it  tomor¬ 
row;  you  could  tell  your  friends  not  to  wait. 

S:  No,  no;  Uxlay’s  all  right.  Ill  see  you 
at  3:4.5.  Thanks,  Miss  Staunton. 

( Later. ) 

T;  W€*ll,  Jean,  what  kitxl  of  positiim  do 
you  have  in  mind  after  gradiution? 

S:  G«‘e,  I  hop«-  you’ll  get  me  a  g<xxl  one. 

T :  I  see.  Go  «)n. 

S:  I  don’t  want  to  work  for  a  won»an— 
my  mother  gives  me  a  hard  eixxigh  time. 

T :  Is  that  so? 

S:  I  think  I  ought  to  get  $75  a  week. 
.\t  least  that  much.  Think  s<»? 

T:  Any  more  ideas? 

S:  I  really  haven’t  deii<led  for  sure 
wf»etl»eT  I’d  like  to  Ix’  Mr.  Gerson’s  secTe- 
tary,  down  at  the  hank,  or  maylx  I’d  like 
New  York  City.  I’d  like  being  a  secretary 
to  someone  like  Eddie  Condon  on  Channel 
■5;  that  would  lx*  livinff.  I  would  wear  my 
graduation  suit  the  first  day— 

T:  Jean,  wait. 

S:  Or  maybe  it  would  be  nxKc  fun  to  Ije 


a  secretary  in  a  hotel  and  naaybe  live  in 
Beverly  Hilb.  I’d  like  to  go  out  of  the 
country.  I  read  ahcxit  being  a  secretary  in 
Mexic'o  City,  and  it  sounded  good. 

T :  Do  you  speak  Spanish,  Jean? 

S:  No.  hut  I  could  learn  itt 
T:  How  many  mailable  letters  did  you 
finish  out  of  the  three  yesterday? 

S:  Two.  Part  of  the  third  one. 

DuruMiion  Quettioru 

1.  W'hen  y<m  have  asked  someone  to 
help  you,  what  consideraticm  must  you 
show? 

2.  Is  it  grown-up  to  "dream  out  Io<id’T 

3.  What  slxMild  a  jxsrson  about  to  l<x)k 
for  a  job  kixrw  about  himself? 

4.  What  is  the  average  pay  for  beginners 
in  this  Ux'ality  ...  in  Civil  Servue  ...  in 
an  insuraiK'e  office  in  New  York  City? 

5.  How  does  anyone  get  to  the  t«>p  in 
gcxxl  secretarial  p<Mitions? 

2.  Caught  in  Between 

Narrator:  Elizabeth  is  a  setTetary  in 
one  of  our  City  offices.  She  works  for  a 
department  hciid  and  sonwtimes  helps  out 
with  the  overflow  work  of  the  Mayor.  Her 
Ixiss  ami  the  Mayor  are  political  rivals,  and 
there  is  no  love  lost  l)etween  them.  Eliza- 
lx4h  likes  lx)th  men  fairly  well  but  wishes 
they  would  not  try  to  draw  her  into  their 
Mluabbles.  Watch  these  two  sceires: 

Mayor:  Where’s  your  boss,  Elizabeth? 
Elizabeth:  He’s  mit,  checking  on  that 
street  jol).  A  message  for  him,  sir? 

M:  No,  I  just  stopped  in  to  pick  up  that 
work  you  were  duplicating  for  me, 

E:  I’ve  just  finished  it.  Here  it  is. 

M :  You  know,  Ray  arxi  I  don’t  get  aloirg 
very  well;  but  (me  thing  I’ll  aay  for  him: 
he  always  gets  the  nicest  secretaries  in  the 
building.  How  does  he  do  iti 

E:  Shall  I  wrap  these  copies  for  you? 

M:  Oh,  all  right.  I  know  you  don’t  dare 
say  anythirvg.  See  ymi  later  .  .  .  (exits). 
(Boss  enters.) 

Bosh:  Ot  the  work  out  for  His  Horxir? 
Elizabeth:  Yes,  sir.  He  was  just  in  to 
pick  it  up. 

B;  I  trust  that  you  went  over  it  with  a 
fine-tcxjth  comb.  Have  to  check  his  sptdling 
and  such,  you  know.  Maybe,  come  to  think 
of  it,  it  w<mld  Ix*  better  UF  you  didn’t  repair 
his  stuff;  it  wouldn’t  hurt  for  folks  to  know 
how  stupid  he  is. 

E:  He  is  always  glad  to  have  me  change 
things  to  make  the  work  look  better. 

B:  Hah!  lA)ok  better.  That’s  a  laugh. 
You’ve  worked  around  here  so  Umg  you’re 
gifting  to  be  a  politician  yourself! 

DiscuMsion  Quettioru 

1.  Where  would  you  say  that  the  adjec¬ 
tive  tactful  could  be  applied  in  the  tsm- 
versations  yixi’ve  just  heard? 

2.  Would  Ebzabeth  he  justified  in  tell¬ 
ing  her  (xnploj/er  and  the  Mayor  that  she 
disliked  lx4ng  caught  "in  between”  them? 

3.  How  much  should  personal  likes  aiui 
dislikes  lx-  submerged  in  the  office? 

4.  Was  F3lizafx*th  right  or  wnmg  in  tell¬ 
ing  tlx*  Mayor  where  her  tmployer  was? 
■  Role-Playing,  Too— 

Once  stiulents  have  had  some  experi- 
mice  with  the  dram.itization  of  problem 
situations  in  which  tlte  ac*tion  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  a  scri|>t,  it  is  possible  to  engage 
ill  dramatizations  in  which  the  problrmi 
is  defined  Init  the  student  must  play  his 


role  himsttif,  trying  to  enact  the  most 
acceptable  response. 

Each  participant  in  the  drama  is 
given  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  the 
circumstances  are  descrilied  and  the 
stage  is  set;  then  the  players  enaci  their 
solution  to  the  problem. 

For  example: 

3.  Lunch-Hour  Hairdo 

•  Information  for  Student  Ann: 

Aim,  you  usually  take  your  lunch  horn 
fnmi  11:30  to  12:30.  You  are  going  to  a 
very  important  dinrx'r  arxl  will  have  to 
leave  immediately  after  wixk.  You  would 
like  to  have  your  hair  washed  and  set,  and 
you  find  that  you  can  get  an  appointment 
at  a  nearby  lx;aiity  shop  at  12:00.  You  c'an- 
mtt  have  an  earlier  appointment;  however, 
if  y(xi  go  to  the  shop  at  11:>30  to  wait,  tlie 
hairdresser  may  lx*  able  to  start  with  you 
a  little  earlier. 

To  make  the  11:30  stbetiule,  you  would 
have  no  opportimity  to  get  liirK-li.  So,  yixi 
are  lo  ask  yixir  office  crmipanion,  Barbara, 
to  shorten  her  lunch  hour  by  15  miniittHi 
so  that  you’ll  have  time  for  a  sandwich.  Ymi 
have  occasionally  juggled  lunch  times  with 
her  before. 

•  InformatUm  for  Student  Barbara; 
Barbara,  you  take  your  lunch  Ixxir  fnim 

12;'30  to  1:30.  Today  you  have  arranged 
to  meet  for  lumb  a  frieixl  who  is  in  towm 
just  for  the  day.  Y(hi  and  Ann  have  fre- 
(piently  changed  lunch  hours,  .sometimes  at 
your  retpiest  and  sometimes  at  hers. 

Totlay  Ann  asks  yixj  to  cover  for  her  in 
the  office  until  12:45,  so  that  she  can  have 
time  for  a  sandwich  after  having  her  hair 
set.  There  are  coke  and  candy  machines  in 
the  building. 

•  TlUntii  to  Think  about: 

Ann,  should  you  resent  your  friend’s 
answer  if  it  is  no?  Will  you  ask  her  who  her 
friend  is,  or  suggest  tfiat  she  ask  this  friend 
to  come  to  the  office? 

Barbara,  should  you  cancel  your  plaiu? 
.Should  you,  perhaps,  suggest  that  Ann  eat 
a  candy  bar  and  have  a  coke? 

F'veryone,  what  are  the  advantages  of  a 
large  group  of  friends  over  small  clirpuw  in 
a  Ixuiness  office?  What  constitutes  a  Imalth- 
ful  breakfast  arxl  lunch  for  an  office  worker? 
■  In  Summary— 

l>ramatization  is  a  way  of  s|X)tlight- 
iiig  behavior  problems  in  such  a  way 
as  to  enable  viewers— and  perhaps  par¬ 
ticipants,  t(X)-to  evaluate  alternative 
behavior  patterns  and  in  that  way  de¬ 
rive  s(X‘ially  utx*ei>table  srdiitions. 

It  should  be  emphasi/r'd  that  the 
principal  value  is  rxH  in  the  experience 
of  taking  part  in  the  "play,”  although 
that  value  is  not  inconsiderable,  Init, 
rather,  in  the  opportunity  for  discussion 
leading  to  new  uiulerstanding  and  im¬ 
proved  {MTSonal  traits. 


Gontiniiing  Next  Montfi,  with: 
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TYPEWRITER  SERIAL  NUMBERS 

(NHMb«r  om  fint  M*chM«  Ri«d«  ky  each  nwiiHfacturor  tack  yaar) 
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Noiseless 

Standard 

All  Models 

Ace, 

Mad« 

(OAcUI) 

(tJnoAlctsI) 

(UnoAcUl) 

(OffleUi)  I 

(OfleUI) 

(Official) 

1964 

IMS 

1,168,001 

11-160,001 

£9,110,001 

X781,001 

J2,868,001  1 

4,990,001  { 

1 

itss 

1,140,001 

11-105,001 

£2,100,001 

X769,001 

J2,908,001  1 

4,688,001 

2 

1951 

1,115,001 

11-068,001 

£1,960,001 

X740/5^1 

Ji,9M,001  1 

i 

4,860,001 

8 

1910 

1,100,001 

11-089,001 

£1,760,001 

X717,001 

Jl,642,001  1 

1 

4,100,001  1 

4 

1949 

(8«# 

11-004,001 

£1,616,001 

X709,001 

Jl,616,001  1 

8,866,001  1 

6 

1948 

Woodstock) 

189,001 

£1,889,001 

1 

X686,001 

Jl,889,001 

8,660,001 

‘ 

1947 

•  .  •  •  • 

145,001 

£1,000,001 

X629,001 

Jl, 068,001 

8,278,001 

7 

1946 

•  •  * 

^  OWfiOl 

X606,001 

J  780,001 

8,094,001 

8 

1946 

1  087,001 

X606,001 

J  606,001 

8,087,001 

9 

19U 

•  •  »  •  • 

075,001 

X608,001 

1 

J  649,001 

8,026,001 

10 

19tt 

069,001 

X609,001 

J  688,001 

8,026,001 

11 

1949 

069,001 

1  •  «  •  .  . 

1 

X678,001 

1 

J  890,001 

2,901,001 

12 

1941 

044,001 

1  X628,001 

J  248,001 

1  2,681,001 

18 

1940 

088,001 

X600,001 

J  164,001 

1  2,494,001 

14 

1989 

. 

089,001 

i  . 

X468,001 

J  100,001 

1  2,820,001 

16 

1988 

i 

1  . 

099,001 

X469,001 

Z  616,001 

,  2,178,001 

16 

1987 

1  . 

096,001 

i  ■  . 

XS98,001 

Z  666,001 

2,006,001 

17 

1988 

1 

098,001 

i 

X870,001 

i 

Z  691,001 

1  1,847,001 

1 

IF  YOU  COMPARE  the  Mriai  numbers  of  your  typewriters  with  those  above,  you’ll  know  the  answer  to: 


How  Old  Are  Your  Typewriters? 


WE  STCK)D  at  the  door  of  a 
typing  classrooni  in  one  of  the 
biggest  hi^  schools  in  the  South¬ 
west. 

“Mow  old  are  tl»ese?“  I  asked,  ges¬ 
turing  toward  tlie  typewriters. 

The  teacher  answ<*Te<l  with  pride 
and  complete  i'aith  in  his  accura¬ 
cy,  “We  do  not:  liave  one  machine 
more  than  four  ye^rs  old." 

I  hesitated,  for  I  Imve  heard  the 
“our  machines  are  practically  new” 
statement  many  times.  Then  I  asked, 
“Do  you  have  the  purchase  records 
for  thes**  machines?” 

“Nf»,"  the  teacher  replied.  “When 
I  c'ame  here  two  years  ago,  there 
were  no  records  on  file.  I  don't  really 
know  how  old  our  machines  are.” 

"I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  diis,"  I  said, 
“hut  you  do  not  have  one  machine  in 
this  room  that  is  less  than  four  years 
old." 
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He  was  astonished.  “How  do  you 
know?^  he  asked. 

I  could  tell  by  the  shaix*  and  color 
of  the  models— that  old  black  ma¬ 
chine,  that  old  squarish  gray  one,  the 
faded  green  one.  I  mentioiu'd  these 
evidences. 

“How  can  a  new  teacher  tell  how 
old  a  machine  is,”  he  inquired,  “if  he 
does  not  recognize  the  older  mod- 

elsr 

“By  the  serial  nunilxT,”  I  replied. 
■  By  the  Serial  Number— 

Many  of  us  estimate  the  age  of  a 
typewriter  by  its  appearance,  but 
that  is  not  a  safe  thing  to  do.  It  is 
relatively  easy  for  a  secondhand 
dealer  to  recase  tire  machine  with 
the  external  panels  of  a  newer  nnodel. 


DR.  ALAN  C.  LLOYD 

Editar,  Edveatioa  World 


particularly  if  he  has  gone  to  the 
trouble  of  “rebuilding”  the  older  ma¬ 
chine.  The  only  sure,  safe  index  to 
age  is  the  serial  number. 

Each  manufacturer  notes  the  serial 
number  put  on  the  first  machine  the 
fac*tory  produces  each  January.  The 
industry'  needs  this  information  so 
that  the  age  of  machines  can  be 
evaluated  for  trade-ins. 

The  information  is  not  confiden¬ 
tial,  although  it  is  not  generally  cir- 
cnilated.  Almost  every  secondhand 
dealer  has  a  list  of  the  annual  serial 
numbers  of  each  manufacturer,  but 
few  teachers  or  schools  have  the  list¬ 
ings  on  tap:  so.  the  serial  numbers 
are  listed  here  for  you. 

Naturally,  some  manufacturers  do 
not  wish  their  competitors  to  know 
liow  many  or  how  few  machines  they 
have  made  and  sold;  so,  tliese  manu¬ 
facturers  may  jump  the  serial  num- 
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TYPEWRITER  SERIAL  NUMBERS 

(Number  oh  Hie  firar  macbiRe  made  by  each  maHufKlurer  each  year  I 


Smith-Corona  | 

Underwood 

•  1 

Woodstock  1 

1 

Year 

All  Models  j  Electric 

Noiseless  i 

Standard  j 

Standard 

Age, 

Made 

(OffleUI)  1  (OficUl) 

(Official) 

(OfficUl)  1 

(Official) 

1964 

1963 

3,200,001  '  7,270,001 

7,270,001 

(See  Allen) 

1 

1962 

3,103,001  1  7,060,001  | 

7,080,001 

2 

1961 

2,368,621  6,680,001  | 

6, 800^001 

3 

1960 

2,281,866  1  6,626,001 

6,680,001 

1,100,001 

4 

1949 

2,198,186  6,616,001 

6,987,001 

6,630,001 

892,001 

6 

1948 

2,108,698  6,200,001 

6,926,001 

6,310,001 

866,001 

6 

1947 

2,002,669  . 

6,908,001 

6,124,001 

783,001 

7 

1946 

1,917,887  i  . 

6,849,001 

780,001 

8 

1946 

,  1,860,019  . 

6,760,001 

666,001 

9 

1944 

1,798,283  i 

6,716,001 

648,001 

10 

1943 

1,788,669  ;  . 

6,690,001 

6i716i001 

623,001 

11 

1942 

1,726,786  j  . 

6,663,001 

6,640,001 

602,001 

12 

1941 

i 

1,616,601  1  . 

6,340,001 

6,340,001 

673,001 

13 

1940 

1,626,092  1  . 

6,166,001 

6,166,001 

647,001 

14 

1989 

1  1,467,164  1  . 

4,966,001 

4,966,001 

623,001 

16 

1938 

1,897,868  1  . 

4,800,001 

1  4,800,001 

602,001 

16 

1937 

1,286,376  1  . 

3,966,001 

4,610,001 

471,001 

17 

1936 

1,209,168  j  . , 

3,944,001 

1  4,440,001 

436,001 

1  _ _ 

18 

1 

ber  each  January  1.  Thus,  if  the  first 
machine  made  by  a  particular  manu¬ 
facturer  in  1939  is  given,  say,  the 
numbtir  1,250,001  ancf  the  first  made 
in  1940  is  numbered  1,5(K),(X)1,  you 
caiuiot  subtract  the  one  numlrer 
from  the  other  and  say  that  the  com¬ 
pany  made  250,(XK)  machines;  but 
you  can  say  that  any  machine  bear¬ 
ing  a  serial  numlH*r  Ix'tween  1,250,- 
001  and  1,500,000  was  made  in  1939. 
■  Does  Age  Really  Matter?— 

Yes,  it  matters  very  much. 

•  Financially.  .\s  a  simple  matter 
of  a  business  operation,  machines 
should  be  traded  in  systematically. 
The  best  trade-in  ratio  is  obtained 
when  machines  are  turiuHl  in  every 
three  years;  the  last  chance  for  a 
reasonably  grxMl  trade-in  ratio  is  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  year. 

Moreover,  there  is  the  matter  of 
servicing  typewriter  repairs.  Older 
*  machines  require  more  servicing— a 
lot  more,  an  expewtive  more. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
school  systems  that  liave  nK>st  com¬ 
monly  instituted  systematic  trade-in 
policies  are  the  biggest  and  the  srruill- 
est— the  biggest,  because  they  have 


a  departnuait  of  schiwl  finance  that 
studies  such  matters  and  finds  that 
systematic  trade-in  is  a  real  econ¬ 
omy;  and  the  smallest,  Ixoause  the)' 
are  likely  ;to  Ik*  located  where  s<’rv- 
ice  is  difficult  to  obtain. 

•  Pedagogiciilly.  While  the  school 
administrator  is  directly  concerned 
with  the  financial  aspects  of  the  age 
of  a  typewriter,  the  teacher  is  direct¬ 
ly  concerned  with  (X'dagogical  rea¬ 
sons  for  wanting,  asking  for,  de¬ 
manding  up-to-date  machines. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "goo<l 
tlKuigh  old”  machine  so  far  as  in- 
stnic-tion  is  concernerl.  Machines 
take  a  tremendous  l)eating  in  class¬ 
room  use,  a  l)eating  that  is  a  liability 
to  each  new  learner.  A  million  car¬ 
riage  returns  affect  the  rollers  and 
the  carriage  action.  Adjusting  margin 
and  tab  stops  tlMxjsands  of  time's 
warps  edges,  rminds  corners.  A 
heavy-haiKhxl  key  thiidder  com¬ 
presses  springs  and  weakens  the 
spaco  bar.  Erasure  grit  fouls  the  key 
action.  Key  bars,  clashed  and  bent 
and  rebent,  stick  an<l  encourage 
p<x*k-a-l)Oo  habits.  The  dust  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  hours  of  exposure  slows 


down  the  entire  machine.  If  a  ma¬ 
chine  is  old,  a  .student  must  learn 
abnormal,  incorr(H.*t  habits  of  typing 
if  he  is  to  use  it  at  all. 

One  by-prcxluc't  of  experimenta¬ 
tion  with  the  learning  efficiency  of 
electric  machines  has  been  the  clear 
evidence  that  the  machine  doea  mat- 
ter. 

There  are  two  other  aspects  worth 
mentioning:  the  machines  that  grad¬ 
uates  will  use  in  offices  are  likely  to 
be  new  models,  not  oUl  ones;  and  the 
new  machines  have  facilities  that 
students  must  learn  to  use. 

■  It’s  Your  List;  Use  It!— 

If  ty|X?writing  learners  in  your 
sch(X)l  are  to  develop  the  operating 
habits  that  will  give  them  the  skill 
they  must  have,  they  need  and  merit 
the  finest  equipment  available— and 
old  machines  are  not  “the  finest." 

Suppeation;  Use  the  serial  numbers 
alx>ve  to  tletermine  the  age  of  each 
of  your  machines;  then  construct  an 
“age  table,”  showing  1k)w  many  type¬ 
writers  are  of  each  “vintage.”  That 
table  will  Ix^  jxiwerfiil  aid  in  replac¬ 
ing  old  machines  and  in  getting  a 
trade-in  prdicy  established. 
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'Per  Cent  "  or 
"Percentage "? 

They're  Not  Interchongeoble,  You  Know! 

DR.  HARRY  LEWIS 

EmI  S<d«  High  Sdioot 
Ntwari,  New  |arMy 


TO  LEND  greut<‘r  (‘rnphasis  to  a  [loint  he  was  inak- 
the  news  commentator  stated,  “A  large  per¬ 
centage  of  our  p«*o|>le  are  stcK-kholders  in  American 
business.”  Did  he  mean  per  cent?  Did  he  confuse  per¬ 
centage  and  per  cent?  Are  these  terms  the  same  or 
differ<*nt? 

Certainly  6  million  stockholders  is  a  large  numlx^r, 
repres<>nting  a  si/tnible  percentage;  hut  the  numlier  is 
only  3.8  per  cent  (A  our  population  and  would  be  in¬ 
dicative  of  a  small  mirtority.  On  the  other  hand,  four 
successful  ventures  at  roul<*tte  is  a  relatively  incon¬ 
spicuous  percentage;  but  if  the  four  occurr€»d  in  five 
attempts  the  per  cent  is  amazingly  high. 

■  Are  Our  Textlxsoks  Mixed  Up?— 

Adding  to  the  confusion  are  textbooks  in  which  ap- 
p<*ar  probhnn  material  like  this  classic:  “Out  of  a 
total  numl)cr  of  72  airplanes,  one  airline  has  18  new 
ones.  Another  airline  operates  15  new  planes  out  of 
a  total  of  40.  Which  company  has  the  larger  percent¬ 
age  of  new  machines— and  how  much  larger?” 

Tlie  answer  is  simph^:  18  is  larger  than  15;  so  the 
first  airline  has  the  larger  percentage,  and  it  is  3 
larger  than  the  stxxmd.  But  wait!  All  is  not  what  it 
appears  to  Ik?:  The  authors  of  that  problem  suggest 
wveral  division  o|M>rations,  with  the  eventual  inclu¬ 
sion  that  the  siond  has  the  larger  percentage. 

Obviously  there  is  a  mix-up  in  terms;  what  was 
meant  to  Ik;  called  jwr  cent  was  misnamed  percentage 
ami  “our”  ern)m*<Kis  answer  is  ac*tually  correct. 

■  Well,  What  IS  the  Difference?— 

Percentage  is  the  number  obtaitMHl  as  the  product 
of  the  base  and  rats.  Per  cent  is  just  a  ratio. 

Percentage  wtMild  n*pres<*nt  the  actual  n»imlx;r  of 
pencils  purchas<;d,  students  absimt,  dollars  of  profit 
earru'd— a  numerical  quantity.  A  p'f  cent  value  is  a 
comparison  by  division,  where  the  ba.se  is  always  KK) 
— «  nondcmominate  number  p<‘rtaining  to  neither  pen¬ 
cils,  students,  nor  dollars. 

We  say  that  a  t'oncem’s  profit  is  15  per  cent— it 
would  1m*  mathematically  absurd  and  plMm«*ticallv  ri-. 
diculous  to  say  the  pn)fit  is  “15  |K*r  cent  dollars.”  What 
is  tlM»  comiKirison  involved?  A  15  |K*r  cvnt  profit  im¬ 


plies  that  for  each  $100  in  the  cost  of  operations,  the 
firm  realized  a  profit  of  $15.  The  mathematician  would 
express  this  as  a  ratio,  15:100.  The  high  school  stu¬ 
dent  would  say,  15  parts  out  of  100  parts.  The  business¬ 
man  says,  15  per  cent.  These  are  analogous  ways  of 
expressing  the  same  conc-ept. 

■  How  Do  Textbooks  Define  the  Terms?— 

One  book  says,  “The  word  per  cent  means  in  the 
hundredths,  or  hundredths. . . .  Also  note  that  percent¬ 
age  involves  fractions  whose  denominator  fs  100.” 

Even  were  we  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  terms 
per  cent  and  percentage  are  mistakenly  used  inter¬ 
changeably,  we  must  not  fail  to  realize  what  a  static 
concept  of  per  cent  the  preceding  definition  purports: 
per  cent  1  becomes  a  mere  decimal. 

How  can  the  pupil  using  that  text  realize  that  per 
cent,  batting  averages,  team  standings,  tax  rates,  elec¬ 
tric  rates,  gas  rates,  and  the  like  are  fundamentally 
brothers  under  the  skin?  In  some,  we  find  it  more  con¬ 
venient  to  use  100  as  our  ba.sis  of  comparison;  in 
others,  1000  is  more  adequate. 

Reading  in  arrother  book  we  find,  “Express  the  re¬ 
lationship  in  terms  of  a  common  fraction,  convert  the 
comrTM)n  fraction  into  a  decimal,  and  then  annex  the 
per  cent  sign.”  This  involves  a  factual  error,  of  course; 
l>ut  the  important  thing  is  that  it  would  reduce  our 
teaching  to  instniction  in  juggling  symbols:  “Move 
the  decimal  point  two  places  to  the  right,  and  attach  a 
per  cent  sign.” 

Simple,  indeed.  This  procedure  may  relieve  the 
|>upil  of  the  necessity  of  thinking  and  the  teach(*r  of 
the  need  of  answering  that  irksome  (piestion,  “Why?” 
But  it  also  indicates  that  teaching  for  understanding 
of  principles  is  in  the  process  of  extinction. 

Consider:  The  bank  interest  rate  is  2  per  cent;  its 
discount  rate  is  6  per  cent;  small-loan  companies 
charge  2.5  per  cent;  discount  on  the  purchase  of  a  TV 
.set  may  lx;  30  per  cent;  the  death  rate  for  children 
under  one  year  of  age  is  2.26  per  cent;  a  tax  rate  is  8.27 
per  cent.  All  these  expressions  involve  a  knowledge  of 
per  cent,  and  in  each  expression  the  term  is  used  some¬ 
what  differently  even  while  still  suggesting  an  aspect 
of  comparison. 

To  say  that  per  cent  implies  hundredths  wotild  make 
se*paratc  entities  of  the  items  just  enumerated;  in 
reality,  they  are  elements  of  the  same  concept. 

■  What  Are  We  Going  to  Do  About  It?— 

Is  it  trivial  to  stress  the  distinction  between  per  cent 
and  jyercentage? 

No,  not  if  we  are  ever  to  know  what  is  meant  wher> 
we  hear  tlut  “A  large  percentage  of  our  population  is 
now  unemployetl.”  (And  perhaps  it  might  not  be  in¬ 
advisable  for  us  teachers  to  emphasize*  that  large  and 
small  are  but  reflections  of  someone’s  opinion.) 

So  we  are  resolved. 

We  shall  ourselves  use  the  terms  correctly. 

WitlK)ut  discrediting  the  texts  we  are  using,  we  shall 
(luietly  c'orrt*ct  misusages  of  the  terms  we  encounter 
ill  our  cla.ss  pniblems  work— might  even  make  a  game 
of  having  students,  too,  catch  the  editorial  .slipsl 
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ILLUSTRATION  I:  The  Circle 


ILLUSTRATION  II:  The  Spiral 


How  to  Give  the  Bookkeeping 
Cycle  the  'New  Look ' 


DR.  ROBERT  M.  SWANSON 

Ball  State  Teachen  CoHege 
Mencie,  Indiana 


DO  YOU  FIND  the  l)<x)kkeeping 
cycle  difficult  to  teach?  Do  you 
use  wall  charts,  hlacklx)ard  illus¬ 
trations,  and  other  visual  devices  to  help 
your  students  understand  the  cycle— hut 
without  success?  I>)  your  students 
memorize  the  cycle  steps  to  meet  test 
requirements?  If  so,  you  may  have 
guessed  that  many  students  never  do  de¬ 
velop  a  real  understanding  of  the  Ixxrk* 
keeping  cycle. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  we  all  have  in 
teaching  the  bookker^ping  cycle  may  lie 
inherent  in  the  visual  imprt'ssion  we  u.se 
to  describe  the  cycle. 

■  The  Circle  Method— 

One  way  of  visualizing  the  cycle  is 
tlie  complete  circle  with  the  various 
steps  or  activities  spaced  around  it,  such 
as  is  shown  in  Illustration  I.  What  wrong 


concepts  can  be  forinerl  by  this  tyjie  of 
vi.sualization? 

•  First,  the  students  may  lielievc  that 
the  bookkeeper  does  all  the  journalizing 
liefore  he  does  any  posting.  This  is  not 
strictly  true.  Usually  some  journalizing 
is  done,  some  posting  done,  and  then 
back  to  journalizing.  This  se(|uence  of 
activities  continues  for  some  time— and 
these  two  at’tivities  constitute  the  bulk 
of  the  bookkeeper’s  work,  together  with 
supporting  details  such  as  checking  ac¬ 
curacy  of  Ixisiness  papers. 

•  Second,  the  student  may  believe 
that  all  the  steps  of  the  cycle  must  follow 
each  other  in  the  order  shown  in  Illus¬ 
tration  I,  until  the  entire  fi.scal-period 
cycle  is  completed.  This  is  not  strictly 
true.  The  bookkeep«*r  may  progress  jmrt 
way  along  the  cycle  and  th<*n  return  to 


journalizing  and  posting  once  again. 

•  Third,  the  student  may  make  the 
generalization  that  financial  statements 
are  prepared  only  at  the  eiul  of  the  fiscal 
year.  As  we  know,  this  situation  can  lie 
as  much  false  as  true  in  many  business 
firms.  Financial  statements  are  pre- 
parr>d  when  needc'd. 

■  The  Spiral  Method— 

Anotlier  widely  accepUxl  method  of 
visualizing  the  cycle  is  commonly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  spiral  methcKl,  shown  in 
Illustration  II.  The  cycle  is  dcweloped 
({iiickly— usually  without  adjusting  en- 
trk^s  and  with  only  simple  journals  and 
h'dgers.  Each  time  the  student  works 
through  the  cycle  he  adds  to  his  basic 
cycle.  Some*  of  the  additions  will  he 
specialized  journals,  specialized  ledgers, 
and  supplementary  financial  rc'iiorts 
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Kuch  u  statetTMMiti  of  accounts  receiv* 
uhle,  accounts  payable,  and  capital.  On 
some  of  bis  trips  around  the  cycle,  the 
student  adds  the  merchandising  trans¬ 
actions,  work  with  partnerships,  and 
work  with  corporations. 

Psychologically,  the  spiral  devicf* 
lacks  tlie  comideteness  that  is  associated 
with  the  circle.  Wliere  dofw  the  b<Mik- 
keeper  return  to  |ournahzing?  Does  the 
spiral  continue  to  expand  or  does  it  stop 
at  some  point?  Once  again  the  impres¬ 
sion  may  be  fonmnl  by  the  students  that 
all  the  steps  must  follow  in  sequence.  As 
tlie  stiulent  works  through  an  exerci-se 
that  involves  only  journalizing  and  post¬ 
ing,  he  fails  to  set*  that  these  activities 
constitute  a  cycle  in  themselves. 

■  Preparing  a  New  Device— 

What  is  the  solution  to  this  situation? 
.Several  |K>ints  would  .seem  to  form  a 
criteria  tliat  sluadd  Im*  iollowed  in  pre¬ 
paring  atid  using  a  new  visual  device; 

•  Tite  rttideul  must  b<*  abU*  to  see 
that  sometimt*8  the  bookkeei>er  does 
only  part  of  the  total  “cycle”  activitk*s, 
and  tlien  n>turns  to  the  first  activity. 
This  is  to  say  that  he  must  visualize  that 
the  boukkeei>er  may  jourualize-post, 
j<MiruaHze-posl,  kMirnaltze-i>ost. 

•  T/ic  Mttulent  must  also  realize  that 
at  times  the  bookkeeiier  will  move  into 
an  addition  to  the  basic  cycle  and  pre- 
|)are  a  trial  balance  to  check  his  n^rds. 
After  preparing  the  trial  balance,  he  will 
return  to  the  basic  cycle:  ft’ornalize- 
|K>st,  jountalize-post.  Further,  the  l)Ook- 
keeper  may  move  into  still  other  addi¬ 


tions  to  the  basic  cycle  to  prepare  a  trial 
balancf*,  a  work  sheet,  financial  state- 
mt'iits,  and  then  journalize-post  again 
without  closing  the  books.  All  this  must 
Ih;  visualized  as  a  cycle  in  each  situation. 

•  Tfte  student  must  realize  that  these 
various  extensions  of  the  basic-cycle  ac¬ 
tivities  can  be  performed  at  any  time 
rather  than  just  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal 
period— whether  that  period  lx*  a  month 
or  a  year. 

■  •The  “New  Look”  Method— 

What  visual  device  will  work  under 
these  circumstances?  One  that  has  been 
used  succes-sfiilly  is  shown  in  Illustration 
HI. 

This  device  pictures  the  bookkt'cping 
activities  as  a  series  of  cycles.  (The  de¬ 
sire  for  one  perfect  circle  has  b«‘en  sacri- 
fic<*<l  to  serve  tlie  purpose  of  correct 
impressions.) 

A  cycle  is  created  very  quickly  as  the 
student  d(‘velops  the  ability  to  journal¬ 
ize  and  post,  using  simple  journals.  At 
this  point  in  his  learning,  the  student 
sees  only  Cycle  I. 

•  When  necessary,  the  b<K)kkeejH*r 
moves  into  another  cycle  that  involves 
preparing  a  trial  balance  to  check  the 
balanc'e  of  his  books.  When  this  step 
is  introduced  in  the  class,  the  second 
part,  or  Cycle  11,  is  introduced.  This 
step  would  l)e  comparable  to  that  usc'd 
by  a  bank,  which  must  balance  the 
lK)uks  daily.  When  the  trial  balance  is 
introduced  to  the  student,  an  explana¬ 
tion  is  made  that  Cycle  1  is  the  main 
route  of  tl»e  train.  ()nce  in  a  while  the 


train  has  to  go  oif  on  a  side  track  for  a 
special  job;  but  the  train  always  returns 
to  its  regular  nAite  and  schedule  when 
the  spt'cial  job  it  c-ompleted. 

•  A  third  cycle  is  added  to  the  de¬ 
vice  when  the  ■.tudent  studies  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  financial  statements.  In  this 
momi'iitary  swerve  from  the  basic  cycle, 
the  IxHikkeeper  prepares  a  trial  balance, 
a  worksheet,  financial  statements,  and 
returns  to  the  basic  cycle.  TTiis  cycle 
would  be  comparable  to  a  bookkeeper’s 
activities  when  the  employer  wants  a 
monthly  financial  statement  but  does 
not  desire  to  close  his  records  until  the 
<?nd  of  the  fiscal  year.  At  a  glance,  the 
student  can  recognize  from  the  device 
usr*d  tha^  this  step  Ls  possible  without 
following  through  on  the  other  steps 
normally  included  in  end-of-the-fiscal- 
p<‘riod  activities. 

•  Last,  as  the  student  studies  the  ac¬ 
tivities  at  the  end  of  the  fisc-al  period, 
the  fourth  cycle  is  added  to  the  device 
to  show  that  at  some  time  the  book¬ 
keeper  will  want  to  bring  hds  books  into 
agreement  with  his  financial  statements 
and  prepare  the  records  for  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  new  fiscal  period.  To  do 
this,  he  will  prepare  a  trial  balance, 
make  financial  statements,  reewd  ancl 
post  adjusting  and  closing  entries,  and 
prepare  a  i)ost-closing  trial  balance. 
When  this  has  Ireen  done,  the  biKik- 
ke<;per  returns  to  the  basic  cycle. 

■  Advantages  of  the  “New  Look”— 

•  The  student  has  a  complete  cycle 
lH*fore  him  at  all  times.  When  he  is 
studying  only  the  journalizing  and  post¬ 
ing  activitM*s,  they  can  lx*  described  as 
a  complete  cycle  in  thems<*lvi*s. 

•  No  blank  spares  are  left  in  the 
cycle  to  be  filled  in  lati?r  as  the  student 
studif*s  additional  steps.  Neither  din's 
he  receive  a  description  of  all  the  steps 
and  then  wait  five  to  ten  weeks  or 
longer  to  disc'over  what  some  of  the 
steps  actually  mean. 

•  The  idea  behind  the  spiral  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  cycle  can  lx*  maintained. 
As  S|X*cial  journals  or  l<*dg<*rs  are  intro¬ 
duced,  thc'y  are  viewed  as  n*finements 
of  the  basic  cycle.  As  classified  .state¬ 
ments  are  develop<*d,  they  iR'cume  re- 
finenx’uts  of  the  third  cycle. 

•  The  cycles  can  Ire  taught  as  a  se¬ 
rif's  of  activities  that  the  bookkeeper 
does  U'hen  he  needs  to  do  tlicm.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  student  c-an  see  that  at  any 
time  the  employer  so  desires,  financial 
statf'inents  can  lx*  prepared  without  co.*j- 
tinuing  through  the  remainder  of  the 
end-of-the-year  activities. 

•  These  cycles  can  be  develoix*d  in 
your  bookkfeping  cla.sses  regardless  of 
the  textbook  you  are  using.  This  device 
will  apply  to  any  approach  or  to  any 
method  of  treating  the  ceurse,  whether 
you  start  with  a  persimal-service  busi¬ 
ness  or  not. 

This  cycle  has  Ireen  used  in  class  with 
success.  Why  don’t  you  try  it? 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


READY-TO-USE  TESTS 


A  New  Service  for 
Business  T eachers 

IX)  YOU  HAVE  a  test  that  you  deveIopt*d  yourself,  tried 
out  successfully  on  your  own  students,  and  are  willing 
to  share  with  other  teachers?  If  so,  send  it  in— but  be  sure 
to  indicate  the  answers!— and  tell  us  how  you  gradetl  the 
results.  BEW  will  pay  $10  for  each  test  accepted  for 
publication.  Criteria:  The  test  must  deal  with  just  one 
topic  and  must  be  usable  with  any  textbook  in  the  sub- 
jeci.  The  test  may  bt;  in  any  business  subject.  Permis¬ 
sion  for  teachers  to  duplicate  it  must  be  expressed. 

Test  1  on  Elementary 
Bookkeeping  Theory 

DR.  HARRY  HUFFMAN 

Virginia  Polytachnic  Institute 

The  following  test  is  the  first  of  a  s|)ecial 

series  prepared  for  BEW  readers  by  Dr.  Harry 
Huffman,  nationally  known  authority  in  the  record¬ 
keeping  field.  Permission  to  duplicate  the  t<?st  for  class- 
r<H>m  ust*  has  l)<*en  granted.  It  may  be  administered  at 
alK)ut  the  end  of  SeptemlK?r  to  any  bt'ginning  b<M)k- 
keeping  class;  it  is  independent  of  any  textlnxik.  It  con¬ 
tains  50  objective  cpiestions;  .so,  it  may  1h*  scor(*d  either 
by  the  point  system,  allowing  2  points  for  each  correct 
answer,  or  by  the  normal-curve  distribution  of  students’ 
scores.  The  cxurt^ct  answers  are  inrlicated  in  italic  typ<\ 

BOOKKEEPING  TEST  1 

Hiis  IxMikkt^pinff  test  eovers  the  iiitnxliiction  to  asM?ts,  liahil- 
ities,  propriet<)rship,  dehit,  cnxlit,  the  IxNikkeepina  equatiim, 
and  the  t»alance  sheet. 

Section  1 

Read  each  statenient  and  then  circle  the  /  or  the  F  to  indi¬ 


cate  whether  the  statement  is  true  or  false. 

1.  An  asset  is  anything  of  value  that  is  owned  hy  a 

pers<m  or  a  hiisiitess  . T  I*' 

2.  A  liability  is  a  dela  that  is  owed  hy  a  intsoo  or  a 

business  . T  !•' 

3.  The  amount  of  proprietorship  is  tla;  result  of  sub¬ 
tracting  the  total  asM-ts  from  the  total  liabilities  . . . .  T  F 

4.  We  place  each  ass«-t  and  eacdi  liability  in  a  separate 

account  .  T  F 

5.  The  left  side  of  aii  account  is  tlie  credit  side . T  F 

6  The  left  side  of  any  account  always  shi>ws  iruTeases.  T  F 

7.  The  right  side  of  an  accoiint  is  tl»e  credit  side . T  F 

8.  The  left  side  of  ass4‘t  at-counts  always  shows  in¬ 
creases .  T  F 

9.  A  customer  is  a  |)ersi>n  wlmm  you  owe  money,  .  . .  .  T  F 

t 


il 


10.  We  list  assets  cm  the  left  side  of  the  acx'ount  fc»rn> 

of  the  balance  shi^ .  T  F 

11.  The  right  side  of  liability  accounts  shows  decrean'S.  T  F 

12.  A  creditor  owes  money  to  you .  T  F 

13.  Assets  plus  liabilities  i‘c|uhIs  pn»prietorship . T  F 

14.  We  list  liabilitH's  aiul  propric’tonhip  on  tlu-  right  side 

of  the  account  form  of  the  balance  sheet . T  F 

I.*}.  The  right  side  of  the  proprietorship  account  always 

shows  increases.  .  T  F 

Section  2 

Kach  tenii  in  Cohinin  1  is  explaiiuHl  by  a  .statement  in 
Column  2.  Match  the  terias  and  statt-menis  by  writing  after 
the  statement  the  letter  that  indicates  which  tCTin  it  explains. 


Column  I  Column  2 

A.  Accounts  10.  T'hings  owned  by  a  ixTstai  or 

receivable  a  business .  C 

H.  Accounts  pay-  17.  Amounts  owixl  by  a  person  or 

able  a  business  H 

C.  Assets  18.  Tire  owm-r’s  claim  on  the  ass«‘ts  J 

I).  Balance  sheet  19.  The  |>erson  to  whom  a  debt  is 

E.  Bookkeeping  «»we<l  .  F 

equation  20.  'Hie  p«-rson  or  business  that 

F.  Cretlitor  owes  a  debt  .  (i 

C.  Customer  21.  Assets  (Xiual  liabilities  plus 

H.  Liabilities  propri<*torship  . 

I.  Note  receivable  22.  A  reiK»rt  on  a  certain  date  show- 

or  payable  ing  what  is  owned,  what  is  owed, 

J.  Pr<rprietorship  and  the  net  worth  .  I) 

23.  A  written  promis**  to  pay  a  debt  I 

24.  Accounts  owed  by  a  biuiness  nr 

a  person  .  H 

25  Acismnts  that  aiurther  husiness 

or  p«*rson  owes  us .  A 


Section  3 

Circle  the  D  or  C  at  tl»e  right  to  indicate  whether  the  state¬ 
ment  represents  a  debit  (IJ)  or  a  cr*dit  (C). 


26.  The  left-hand  side  of  an  accsmnt  . /)  C 

27.  'Fhe  right-hand  si<le  of  an  account . I)  C 

28.  To  increase  an  asset  acemmt .  I)  C 

29.  To  increase  a  liability  account  .  I)  C 

30.  To  increase  a  pmprietorship  account .  D  C 

31.  To  decrease  an  asset  account .  I)  C 

32.  To  decrease  a  liability  ac'count  .  /)  C 

■Vi.  To  decrease  a  proprietorship  a<'i(>urit .  , , ,  D  C 

34.  To  increase  the  cash  account  .  [)  C 

35.  To  decTease  an  account  receivable . D  C 

36.  To  decrease  an  account  payabhr .  I)  C 

37.  To  increase  the  account  of  j«»hn  Brown,  a  custoiiM-r , .  I)  C, 

38.  To  increase  the  delivery  e(|uipment  actsmnt .  D  C 

39.  To  incTease  an  account  payable .  I)  C 

40.  To  decrease  the  delivery  e<|uipn»ent  account .  I)  C 


Section  4 

Circle  the  A,  L,  or  F  (at  tl»e  right)  to  imlicate  whether  eauli 
item  is  classified  as  (  A)  asset,  (  L)  liability,  or  ( I*)  proprietorship. 


4L  Cash  . A  L  P 

42.  Aocmints  re<eival>le . A  L  P 

43.  The  capital  account . A  L  F 

44.  Accounts  payable . A  L  P 

45.  Delivery  efpiipment  .  A  L  P 

46.  Buildings . . . A  I,  P 

47.  Furniture  .  A  L  P 

48.  MerchaiMlise  . A  L  P 

49.  Office  e«|uipmcnt  .  A  L  P 

50.  I.and  .  A  L  P 
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An  Entrance  Survey 
in  Business  English 


MRS.  GRETA  LARSON 

Aiiwcrtwtlrf  Imiiittt  Collect,  Stattit 

■  HE  FOLIX)WING  TEST  surveys  seven  cornnvjn 
areas  of  English  usage  and  is  intende<I  for  us<‘  at  the 
outsi't  ( or  as  a  final  review )  of  a  course*  in  business  Eng¬ 
lish  or  transcription.  Students'  scores  reveal  their 
'Strengths  and  weaknesses, 

Tlie  t(^t  has  100  points.  Tlie  author  has  found  that 
high  sch(K)l  graduatirs,  (‘ntering  the  faisint'ss  schcx)ls  in 
which  site  has  taught,  have*  averagt*d  l)etw(*(*n  60  and 
70  points  on  this  test.  Correct  answers  are  indicated  in 
llalic  type,  Tliis  te*st  may  lx*  duplicated  and  used. 

Section  1:  Piw<ajls 

Wiilo  thf*  pliiraif  of  Ow  folierwina  words : 


I.  motto  ...... 

7.  amends 

ameruls 

2.  k>af  . 

...  .  loaves 

8.  Mr, 

Messrs. 

3.  chassis 

chassis 

9.  veto 

vetoes 

4.  series 

serU’s 

10,  menwnto 

merru’ntos 

5.  box 

boxes 

11.  studio  .  .. 

studios 

6.  sheaf  .  . 

. . .sheaves 

12-  soprano 

soprarurs 

1 3.  party 

jtartUv 

20.  Mrs.  ... 

Mesdarru’s 

14.  Eskimo 

Kskinuts 

Give  only  foreign  fdurals. 

1.5.  attorney 

attomeya 

21.  tableau 

. .  tableaux 

16.  Miss  .. 

. .  Misses 

22.  gladiolus 

gladUdi 

17.  dwarf 

dwarfs 

2.3.  alumna 

alumnae 

18.  knife 

.  knit^es 

24,  index 

.  .  indit’es 

19,  iMrtuto 

.  .  jHttatiies 

25.  menMirandum. 

,  memoratuia 

Section  2;  Who  vs.  Whom 

Indk'utf  Oic  ('OiTot't  word  in  thr*  following  sentenee's: 

26.  To  wlio'^wlioin  am  1  iiulehtixl  for  the  favor?  . .  who 

27.  This  is  the  man  who/whom  I  invited . who 

28.  Who/whom  was  elected  the  new  president?  .  .  uhn 

29.  Who/whom  we  ch<M»e  must  remain  a  srxTct.  .  who 

30.  He  doesn't  know  who/whom  to  appoint 

treasurer .  who 

31.  I  shall  ask  wlmever/whuiiiever  you 

wish . . . whoever  u  i 

32.  Hire  whoever/wlximever  you  prefix.  ..  whoever  wi 

■33.  Whoever /whomever  asks  us  %vill  get  it,  whiever  wl 

34.  It’s  the  fob  of  whoever/wlvnuever  is 

asked.  .  u;htttv-er  w 

35.  Whoeviv/whomever  is  best  will  get 

it .  wfuHTver  w 


ulumu’Vfr 

whitmevrr 

wlwrtiH'ver 

wlannever 


whomev**! 


Saction  3;  Personal  Pronouns 


IiMlicate  the  comvi  word  choice  in  tln-se  M-nlinces; 

:)6.  He  talked  to  (he  and  I)  (lUin  and  me) . him  and  me 

37.  (She  and  Jim)  (Her  and  Jim)  are  coming 

home . .  Sfu’  atui  Jim 

■38.  MeXher  asked  (we  buys)  (us  hoys)  to  do  it  now,  .  .  im  hoyk 
30.  He  had  heard  of  (me)  (my)  renting  the  office . my 

40.  This  is  (she)  (tier)  speaking  .  she 

41.  The  agreement  Itetw'een  (she  and  he)  (her  and  him) 

was  signed  last  week .  ....  /ler  and  him 

42  'rhe  news  of  (us)  (our)  breaking  our  engagement 

gut  ariHind  very  quickly .  our 

43.  They  tlmught  Mattel  to  be  (she)  (her) . her 


44.  I  shoukl  latt  want  to  be  (he)  (him) .  he 

45.  (We  girls)  (Us  girls)  have  a  basketball  team  , .  We  girls 

Section  4:  Verb  Agreement 

IrHiicate  the  correct  word  choice  in  these  senteiK-es: 

46.  Neither  the  boy  nor  the  girl  (know)  (knows) . kru/tes 

47.  The  newer  edition  of  those  books  (are)  (is)  $3.98.  is 

48.  Among  her  treasures  (is)  (are)  a  fine  gold  locket . ii 

49.  Neither  the  captain  nor  crew  ( was )  ( were )  seen  again,  were 

50.  Bob,  as  well  as  his  coaches,  (is)  (are)  to  be  feted . is 

51.  Each  one  of  the  children  (is)  (are)  talented .  it 

52.  No  sure  data  (is)  (are)  given  on  this  problem . are 

.53,  The  car  (lay)  (laid)  in  the  ditch  for  two  hours . lay 

■54.  The  Jury  (was)  (were)  discourteous  to  the  witness.  . .  were 

.55.  She  (doesn’t)  (don’t)  understand  French . doesn't 

■56.  ( Lie )  ( Lay )  down  for  an  hour .  Lie 

57.  The  clwk  (sits)  (sets)  on  the  kitchen  slielf . tilt 

58.  The  news  (was)  (were)  broadcast  every  hour . was 

59.  .Mumps  (it)  (are)  a  disease  of  childhood . is 

60.  Fate  and  time  (have)  (had)  a  way  of  solving  things.  .  have 

Section  5:  Apostrophes 

Iii.sert  apostrophes  and  t’s  where  they  are  reciuired; 

61.  That  store  specializes  in  selling  ladies  gloves . ladies’ 

62.  His  favorite  TV  program  is  the  Childrens  Hour,  .  .  Children’s 

63.  Her  daughter-in-laws  child  was  very  ill .  -law’s 

64.  Both  of  Ralph  Smiths  cottages  burned  down . Smith’s 

65.  We  have  two  Jones  families  in  our  town.  On  one  day, 

Ixith  Joneses  houses  caught  fire  arul  burned  down.  .Joneses’ 
60.  We  Ittve  all  employees  checks  ready  for  them.  . .  employees’ 

67.  He  has  one  hours  pay  coming  to  him . hour’s 

68.  So,  he  works  for  seven  years  in  Alaska .  ( none ) 

69.  We  all  went  to  John  Evans  graduation .  Eoaru’s 

70.  The  Air  Corps  personnel  are  well  trained . (none) 

Section  6:  Homonyms 

Indicate  the  correct  word  choices  in  these  sentem'es: 

71.  The  typing  (coursi*)  (coarse)  was  too  diffictilt . course 

72-4.  I  thought  it  was  much  (to)  (too)  . too 

late  for  us  (to)  (too)  start  the .  to 

long  trip  (to)  (too)  the  station  .  to 

7.5.  They  will  (seed)  (cede)  the  land  to  the  state . cede 

76.  They  made  a  (gilt)  (guilt)  frame  for  the  picture . gilt 

77.  Where  (ere)  (err)  (e’er)  you  go,  do  write  us . e’er 

78.  The  farm  (bloc)  (bkx’k)  wantetl  the  bill  passed . bloc 

79.  It  was  a  nasty  (breech)  (breach)  of  etiqu«*tte . breach 

80.  Eight  (mast)  (nose)  (nos)  were  cast  in  the  voting.  . .  noes 

81.  Suddenly  they  had  to  (flea)  (flee)  the  cxruntry . flee 

82.  He  knew  the  thief  to  be  a  ( nave )  ( knave ) .  knave 

63.  She  forgot  to  (great)  (grate)  the  onions  ha-  us . grate 

84.  Me  grew  (pail)  (pale)  with  suppressed  anger . pale 

65.  'The  skirt  ( seamr-rl )  ( seemed )  to  be  in  the  new  style,  seemed 

Section  7:  Modifiers,  Connectives 

Indicate  the  correct  word  choices  in  these  sentenc’es: 

86.  The  poor  guy  feels  (bad)  (latdly)  today . had 

87.  She  has  done  (good)  (well)  in  her  new  position  .  .  .  well 
H8.  The  (two  first)  (first  two)  men  got  the  honors.  . .  first  two 
89.  She  has  read  (birther)  (farther)  into  the  book.  ..  further 

99.  Me  walkerl  ( direct )( directly )  to  the  station  direct 

91.  Me  sounds  (different)  (differently)  on  the  plume,  different 

92.  Please  speak  as  (clear)  (clearly)  as  you  can . clearly 

93.  It  is  differrmt  (than)  (from)  what  I  expected . from 

94.  She  was  angry  (with)  (at)  her  «*mployer . with 

95.  The  box  fell  (off)  (off  of)  tbe  shelf . off 

96.  Please  comply  (to)  (with)  our  re<iuest .  with 

97.  (Almost)  (Most)  all  students  will  ask  for  this.  ...  Almost 

98.  It  does  not  conform  (to)  (with)  the  specifications . to 

99.  1  threw  it  ntuch  ( further )  ( farther )  than  he  did.  .  .  farther 

100.  Keep  th*5  sides  as  (even)  (evenly)  as  you  can .  eoen 
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Awards  Test  1  on 
Mailable  Transcripts 

FLORENCE  E.  ULRICH 

Dirtctor,  Crcgg  Awards  Strvicas 

WE’RE  GETTING  somewhere!  For  many  years  we 
have  been  trying  to  design  an  awards  program  in 
transcription  that  would  gratify  teachers  and  challenge 
students.  The  new  program  initiated  here  last  year  has 
been  heartily  welcomed,  judging  from  the  hundreds  of 
“go  to  it!’*  letters  we  received  from  BEW  reader.  And 
going  to  it  we  are,  with  the  program  refined  just  a  bit, 
in  accordance  with  your  suggestions. 

•  Four  Certifu  ates.  The  lowest  nmg  on  the  ladder  is 
a  certificate  testif)'ing  to  the  student’s  ability  to  tran¬ 
scribe  at  15  ot  r?K>ic  words  a  minute  two  lettt  rs,  each  of 
al>')ut  100  words,  dictated  at  80  w  a  m. 

The  second  certificate  is  for  three  100-word  letters 
dictated  at  80  ami  transcribed  at  18  or  more  warn.  The 
third  is  for  three  100- word  letters  dictated  at  80  and 
transcriberl  with  a  carbon  copy  at  20  or  more  warn.  The 
highest  rung  is  our  vocational-competency  “expert” 
award,  which  requires  the  student  to  tramscnlx*  thrw* 
100-word  letters  at  25  or  more  warn. 

•  Must  Be  Mailable.  Each  letter,  of  course,  is  to  be 
dictated  just  once,  and  at  the  rate  indicated.  The  tran¬ 
scripts  must  be  mailable— neat,  well  arranged,  correct; 
word  substitutions  are  allowed  if  they  do  not  change  the 
meaning;  neat  erasing  is  permitted.  The  test  schedule: 

Month:  S  O  N  D  J  F  M  A 

Award  1  (2/80  at  15)  .  x  x  x  x  x  x 

Award  2  (3/80  at  18)  x  x  x  x 

Award  3  (3/80  at  20cc)  x  x 

Award  4  (3/100  at  25)  x  x 

•  New  Certificates.  The  certificates  themselves  have 
been  redesigned  and  are  extremely  attractive.  Each  de¬ 
fines  the  student’s  accomplishment,  such  as  “having 
transcribed  at  . ;  .  words  a  minute  the  official  test  pub¬ 
lished  by  Business  Education  World,  consisting  of  two 
100-w{)rd  letters,  dictated  at  80  words  a  minute.”  The 
exact  transcribing  speed  will  be  penned  in. 

•  Procedure.  Give  this  month’s  test  to  the  class.  Check 
the  exact  number  of  minutes  it  takes  each  student  to 
make  his  two  tran.scripts.  If  they  are  mailable  and  are 
completed  in  16  or  fewer  minutes,  have  the  student  type 
at  the  top  of  th«?  paper  (1)  his  name,  (2)  school  name 
and  address,  (3)  time  required  for  transcribing,  and  (  i) 
the  identifying  expression  “Mailable  Transcript  Award 
No,  1,”  Send  the  transcripts  and  awards  fe<*s  (15  c^fits 
for  each  application )  to  Gregg  Awards  Department,  330 
West  42d  Strcjet,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

The  two  letters  in  this  month’s  test  include  210  stand¬ 
ard  (1.4  syllable)  words  and  must  be  transcribed  in  16 
or  fewer  minutes  (  which  allows  one  minute  for  each  of 
the  two  inside  addressc*s  and  dates),  to  be  eligible  for 
the  15-word-a-minute  transcribing  award. 


•  Ths  teacher  I  am  gDing  to  give  you  a  special  test  in 
whidi  you  are  to  see  how  rapidly  you  can  make  mailable  tran¬ 
scripts  of  the  two  letters  I  shall  dictate  to  you.  These  two  letters, 
an  exchange  of  correspondence  between  (u'fileji  on  boarti): 

Mr.  Fred  Steme,  Manager  Mr.  Alexarsder  Jones 
Rent-a-Car  Agertcy  Hunt  &  Walsh,  Int'. 

3929  Jackson  Boulevard  110  South  Canal  Street 
Chicago  15,  niinoi.s  Chicago  3,  Illinois 

Mr.  Stone  wants  to  persuade  Mr.  Junes  that  his  firm  should 
rent  cars  instead  of  buying  them.  Here  is  Letter  1;  it  contains 
104  words  and  will  be  dictated  to  you  at  80  words  a  minute, 

Lgfttr  No.  1 

(Counted  in  quarter  minutea  for  80  w  a  m) 

Dear  Mr.  Jonasi  Our  businen  is  renting  automobiles  on  a  long¬ 
term  basis.  If  )-ou  arc  in  need  of  a  car  /  for  six  months  or  longer, 
we  thiitk  you  will  find  it  both  economical  and  convenient  to  rent 
a  car  from  us./ 

The  cars  that  we  are  renting  are  new  1954  Fords.  TKeae  oars 
ure  in  excellent  repair,  and  our  service  /  insures  tlieir  remaining 
in  good  condition  while  you  drive  them. 

If  you  are  interested,  will  you  please  fill  in  ami  [1]  return  the 
enclosed  card?  We  will  then  have  our  representative  call  on  you 
to  explain  every  detail  of  /  our  rates.  Yours  truly,  (104  words) 

#  The  teacher  aaya:  Well,  Mr,  Jones  is  interested,  but  he 
writes  a  letter  instead  of  filling  in  the  card  Mr.  Walsh  sent  him. 
Here  is  Mr,  Jones’s  letter.  It  contains  lOfl  words.  I’ll  dictate  at 
80  w  a  m. 

LttUr  No.  2 

(Counted  in  quarter  minutea  for  80  w  a  m) 

Dear  Mr.  Stone;  We  might  be  able  to  use  your  car-renting  plan, 
but  we  should  like  to  Imow  a  little  more  about  /  it.  Are  your 
cars  covered  by  insurance?  If  they  are,  wbat  kind  of  coverage 
is  providsid?  Are  there  extra  charges  /  for  each  different  kind  of 
insurance? 

We  might  be  interested  also  in  renting  small  trucks  for  making  / 
local  deUveries.  Do  you  rent  such  trucks?  If  you  do,  what  would 
be  the  charges  and  insurance  protection? 

We  [  1]  would  rather  have  you  send  us  the  information  by  letter 
than  to  have  your  representative  call  at  our  office  /  at  this  time. 
Very  truly  yours,  (106  words] 

a  The  teacher  aava:  You  may  arrange  the  letters  in  any  style 
you  wish.  As  soon  as  you  have  made  mailable  transcripts  of 
both  letters,  raise  your  hand;  I  miut  time  you  exactly.  Ready  .  ,  . 
go! 


A  Practical  Review 
of  Skill  Psychology 


DR.  WILMOTH  C.  PRICE 

Ststs  Collsgs,  Wiaona,  Miasssots 


"TlfE  TEACHING  of  such  .skill  courses  as  shorthand, 
"  ty)x>writing,  and  transcriptirtn  is,  basically,  th<‘ 
classrtMtm  application  of  what  ought  to  be  well-known 
principles  of  skill  psychology.  The  goo<l,  expert  teacher 
knowingly  or  unknowingly  applu*s  these  principles;  the 
weak  teacher  d(x*s  not  apply  them. 

The  quickest  way  to  strengthen  your  teaching  in  tlie 
skill  subjects  is  to  find  out  whether  you  may  Ite  violating 
any  of  the  “niles”  for  skill  btjilding.  Read  the  questions 
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^)el(>w;  the  “cfirrect*  answer  is  indicated,  along  with  a 
key  letter  that  tells  you  which  "common  rule”  | in  the 
Ikix]  governs  the  problem  presented  in  each  rpiestion. 
If  your  honest  answer  does  not  concur  with  the  answer 
given,  you  know  where  you  have  a  teaching  flaw  that 
needs  cr>rrecting. 


No  (F) 
Yet  (K) 


No  (L) 


Yet  (C) 


Yet  (O) 


Yet  (II) 
Yet  (C) 


Yet  (E) 
No  (K) 


Yet  (  H) 
No  (F) 
y«'.  (B) 
No  (F) 
Yet  (B) 


y#-*  (A) 


y«  (B) 


No  (E) 


No  (E) 


Yet  (  J)  I 

Yet  (L)  ! 

Yet  (j)  j 

No  (K)  1 


No  (L) 


In  Your  Classes  Today  . . . 

1.  Did  you  dmnniatrate  lomething  so  that  your 
•tiidenU  could  attempt  to  imitate  your  prrformancf*?  ye«  (  J) 

2.  Did  you'i^etent  new  learnings  in  context,  so  that 

students  knew  how  and  when  to  use  them?  Yet  (  L ) 

3.  Did  you  use  a  typing  demonstration  stand?  Yet  ( j ) 

4.  Did  any  students  use  error-analysii  charts?  No  ( K ) 

ff.  Did  you  have  any  students  come  in  for  a  second 

consecnjtive  period  of  practice?  No  (I) 

6.  Think  back:  Did  yotjr  sliorthand  students  start 

writing  shorthand  on  the  first  day  of  the  course?  No  (L) 

7.  Did  you  have  preview  words  already  rm  tla* 
hlacklxMird  when  your  sliorthaiKl  class  came  in  the 

nK>m?  . .  No  ( j ) 

8.  Did  you  use  a  stopwatch  frecjuently?  Yet  (B) 

9.  Think:  Are  your  students  required  to  typ<*  so- 
many  words  a  minute  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  get 

credit?  .  No  ( h' ) 

10.  Did  y(Mi  give  some  "office-type”  dictation  in 

your  adiionred  slKtrthand  class?  ....  Yet  ( E ) 

11.  Did  you  encourage  your  typing  hegjLnneTt  to 

type  tome  of  their  own  personal  work  outside  of  class?  No  ( II ) 

12.  In  shorthand  class,  did  you  give  special  attention 

to  practicing  unusual  wordii  at  the  expense  of  prac¬ 
ticing  words  and  phrases  in  sentence  context?  No  ( L ) 

13.  Did  you  explain  what  benefit  was  to  he  ex¬ 

pected  from  earh  practictr  effort  in  each  lesson  in 
typewriting?  ...  Yet  (C) 

14.  Did  eoery  student  indicate  (perhaps  by  a  show 
of  hands)  that  he  had  done  something  better,  made 

some  progress?  Yes  (D) 

13.  In  typing  class,  tlid  you  check  tltat  every 
student  was  using  the  right,  or  best,  technique  for 
doing  the  particular  fob  around  which  the  lesson  was 
fashioneil?  .  Yet  (H) 

16.  Did  you  explain  the  purpose  of  each  part  of  the 

slaathand  homework  assignment?  Yet  (C) 

17.  Think;  In  the  past  week,  did  you  have  some  of 

ycNir  advanced  slurrthand  students  take  some  real 
dictation?  Yet  (E) 

1 8.  Did  you  reprimand  any  students  fur  ptair  work?  No  (  K  ) 

19.  Did  your  shorthand  less<m  have  in  it  something 
included  specifically  to  give  success  to  weak  stiulents?  Yea  ( F ) 

20.  I>id  you  enamrage  students  to  evaluate  their 

work?  Yet  (  B) 

21.  Think;  Do  you  search  corutantly  for  a  one-hest 

way  to  conduct  each  class?  No  (  F ) 

22.  Do  you  have  posted  in  your  typing  room  a 

graph  that  shows  the  average  class  accomplishment?  Yet  ( B ) 
2A.  Did  you  spend  a  whole  shorthand  periiMl  con- 
I'entrating  on  achieving  one  particular  speed?  No  (  F ) 

24.  Think:  Do  vou  have  students  take  the  same  or 

similar  tests  irerkxlk'ally  through  the  schrml  year?  .  .  Yet  (  B ) 

25.  Did  you  require  your  typing  and  transcTiption 
students  to  proofread  their  own  work  with  special  care?  Yea  ( E  > 

26.  Did  you  stimulate  a  hearty  laugh  fn  each  class?  Yet  ( A ) 

27.  Did  you  use  at  teaat  one  special  audio-visual 

aid.  such  as  a  film,  or  denmnstratioci,  or  projection?  Yet  (  A) 

28.  In  slatrthand  class,  did  you  check  the  tpeed  at 
which  students  read  their  notes  ,ind  text  shorthand 

plates?  Yet  (B) 

29.  In  siMirthand  class,  did  you  <<mphasize  the  im- 

piatance  of  a  high  degree  of  acx'tiracy  in  writing  new 
outlines?  No  ( E ) 

30.  In  typing,  did  you  put  mttre  emphasis  im  typing 

at  a  high  level  of  skill  on  the  straight-copy  time 
writings  than  you  did  on  typing  the  day’s  prrxluctitH) 
eseri'ises?  No  (  E ) 

■il.  Did  you,  in  the  past  week,  have  some  td  your 
udvanted  typing  stialents  do  some  typing  for  tlie 
sclmol?  . .  .  Yea  ( E ) 


j  Haaif  Rtdet  of  Skill  Paychtthtgy 

j  TheM*  ThingM  Help  I.«arning 

j  A.  Ckrod  classroom  conditions  and  atmosphere. 

I  B.  Students’  knowing  whether  they  arc  progressing,  and 
!  why,  and  what  helps  or  retards  their  progress. 

Students’  knowing  the  purpose  of  each  monrent's 
{  effort— what  to  do,  and  why,  and  precisely  how. 

ID.  .Success.  It  accelerates  effort  and  achievement. 

E.  Students’  knowing  how  a  skill  is  used  on  the  fob  and 
practicing  it  exactly  the  way  it  will  be  used, 
j  F.  Providing  for  individual  differences  by  (1)  using  a 

I  variety  of  teaching  methods  and  procedures,  and  (2) 

fudging  success  by  flexible  standards  and  as  much  by 
j  extent  of  progress  as  by  actual  achievement, 

j  C>.  Purposeful  practice  for  specific  improvement. 

Ilf.  Guiding  students  in  doing  things  the  right  way  and 
avoiding  wasteful  trial-and-error  experiences. 

I.  Using  short,  not  long,  period.^  of  intensive  practice; 
i  and  spreading  practice  over  several  days. 

I  J,  Imitation  of  good  performance.  Teachers  ahow  how. 
K.  Emphasis  on  the  positive,  not  negative,  approach. 

II..  1  .earning  in  context,  not  in  isolation— for  retention  is 
better  when  learning  is  related. 


32.  Do  you  retiuire  your  sitortliand  students  to  write 

notes  accurately  enough  for  them  to  read  each  other’s 
work?  .  . 

33.  'Tliink:  Do  your  shorthand  students  have  desks 
with  top  surfaces  large  enough  for  armfortahle 
writing?  ... 

34.  'Tliink:  Have  you  staiulurdized  on  typing  desks 
that  have  a  uniform  lieight  from  the  floor? 

3.3.  Did  you  give  the  same  transcription  (or  sluirt- 
hand)  assignment  to  each  member  of  the  class?. . 

‘16.  Did  you  have  some  kind  of  contest  in  typing 
today  or  sometime  within  the  past  week  or  so? 

37.  Did  you  use  such  terms  as  “No"  or  ‘‘Not  that 
way”  as  often  as  “(kxKl”  or  “Like  this’’? 

38.  Did  you  go  through  the  whole  morning  or 
afternoon  withoU  having  to  check  tlie  heat,  light,  etc  ? 

39.  Did  you  in  any  class  indicate  that  you  woiihl 
grade  or  in  other  ways  evaluate  xtudt*nts’  work  not  on 
the  basis  of  achie\«*ment  hut  on  the  basis  of  extent  of 
progress? 

40.  Did  you  in  any  cla.ss  indicate  precisely  how  much 
or  how  many  or  what  kind  of  [>erformance  would  be 
required  for  the  grade  for  the  day’s  work? 

41.  Did  you  in  each  class  make  some  comment  that 
related  the  day’s  work  to  oHice  performance? 

42.  Did  you  let  tludenta  select  any  drill  or  other 
practice  material  different  from  what  everyone  ha<l 
to  do? 

43.  Did  you  in  any  class  slaiw  Intth  the  right  aiul 
wrong  way  to  do  anything? 

44.  Did  you  in  any  class  introduce  any  t.iw  teach¬ 
ing  method  or  procedure  or  routine?  ^ 

4.3.  'Think:  Could  you  define  sijecifical',’  the  fob 
requirements  for  working  as  secretary  to  your  super¬ 
intendent? 

46.  Did  you  mention  to  any  student  something  un¬ 

favorable  almut  his  work  )>efure  mentioning  something 
favorable?  . 

47.  Did  you  change  any  part  of  any  lesson  at  the 
suggestion  of  any  of  the  students?  ... 

48.  I>id  you  make  any  comments  about  offic-e 
riHitines  or  requirements  or  procedures? 

46.  Were  aiiy  students  so  thrilled  with  their  prog¬ 
ress  that  they  stopped  at  your  desk  to  mention  it  to 
you? 

.30.  Were  you  so  thrille*!  with  any  student’s  progress 
that  you  stopped  at  his  desk  to  mention  it  to  him? 


No  (E) 


Yea  (A) 
So  (F) 
No  (F) 
Yea  (A) 
No  (K) 
No  (A) 


Yet  (F) 


No  (F) 
Yea  (E) 


Yet  (C) 
No  (K) 
Yet  (F) 


Yet  (E) 


.Vo  (K) 
Yet  (Bl 
Yet  (E) 


Yet  (D) 
Yes  (D) 


:  vr 
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qrovips 


Sponsor  a  co-op  Conco 


use  phorot  on 
tMiilof in  bonrOt 

□  Nav*  t^iiMrcd  an  atcaaibly  pi 
Q  Mava  plaaaarf  a  big  axcartiaa 

□  Nava  Citplaya^  •tv4aatt'  pbatoi 

□  Nava  dlNribatad  litaratara 


*ppraci«fion 


Gal  rv#air«r«»’  fab****^ 


PEACHING  THE  PUBLIC 


U  ^va  wlHi  laaal  papar. 

U  Nava  aaat  INaratvra  ta  baaM» 

□  Nava  .aat  litaratara  ta  batiaaa.aiaa 


*•  tarvica  dab* 


ap  avary  caartasy  with  a  lattar  at  appraciatiaa 


YOUR  P.  R.  DUTIES 


Oi>r.  OF  THE  mod  dynutnic  pres¬ 
entations  at  the  recent  DaUas 
convention  of  the  Mountain-Plains  BEA 
was  the  grapfdc  address  on  "Your  Pub- 
I»c-Relations  Duties”  given  by  Harold 
Moore,  DE  teaclier-c-o-ordinator  at  th«. 


•  iSfw-RefcT  IN 


lai^ge  M(^re-made  posters,  many  of 
wnich  are  shown  atxtve. 

■  Thesis:  Everyone’s  in  P.H.- 
The  speaker’s  theme  was  that  everv 
business  teacher  in  a  small  town,  be 
J>e  a  DE  c-o-ordinator  or  “the  whole 
iMJSiness-traming  department,"  neces- 
Mrdy  IS  a  public-relations  agent  "to 
create  gcKKi  will  and  attract  Tavorable 
attention  for  his  department,  Moore’s 
ixwters  illustrated  the  types  of  P.K, 


PIANS  AM  IMPORTANT 

A  peblicH'etaiioN.  pregiom  ii 

b«rA;  N  m,!,  fc.  ^,|| 

•yitaiiKific. 
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CAlCiH  ATORS 


I  iiii  (|PPM 


. . .  and  herds  your 
desk  and  your 
machine 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Chances  an  that  the  majority  of  your  students 
will  start  their  hrst  job  using  one  of  Burroughs 
basic  business  machines. 

For  Burroughs  adding  calculating,  bookkeeping 
and  aci'ounting  machines  are  stanwd  equipment 
in  business  om<«s  everywhere  .  .  .  and  with  good 
reason.  Burroughs  macnines  are  simply  desifpied, 
functional  pieces  of  office  equipment  that  are 
easy  to  operate  and  built  to  last,  with  remarkably 
low  maintenance  costs. 

What's  more.  Burroughs  machines  are  ideally 
suited  for  classroom  use.  'they  will  make  your 
teaching  job  easier.  In  addition,  you  will  be 
givin|(  your  students  an  educationd  bonus  by  1 
training  them,,  in  the  use  of  equipment  they  are 
most  likely  to*  encounter  in  the  working  world. 

The  lint  step  toward  equipping  your  classroom 
with  Burroughs  machines  is  to  consult  your  local 
Burrou^s  representative,  listed  in  tne  yellow 
pages  of  your  phone  directory— or  write  to  Bur¬ 
roughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


USirUL  INSTRUCTION  BOOKS 

"Learning  the  Burroughs  Calculator" 
a  t^-page  manual  complete  uith  drills 
and  tests,  providing  HO  hours  oft  prac¬ 
tice  materud,  is  atailable  to  psmic  and 
private  schools.  One  copy'  is  suppUal 
wUh  each  Calculator,  Additional  apies 
can  be  purchased  at  nominal  cost. 

If  desired,  "Calculator  Practice  Drills” 
and  "Adtanced  Addition  Practice 
Problems''  can  be  obtained  to  expand 
training  up  to  .WO  hours. 

whkhkvkh  THKttis  Business  thmubs 
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fit 


a  ■■  h;;! 


MOOH 


Dont  let  this  happen 
in  your  classes! 


TIACH  ^ 

TYPEWRITING  V 

IN  FULL  VIEW  m 

...USE  A  B  ^ 

KARLOr^ 

TYPEWRITER  % 

DEMONSTRATION  STAND 

TIm  bMt  f««cli«r  •!!«•  cM’t  tctdi  ty|M- 
writing  tfcn  rirtt  way  HnltM  tvary  pwgil 
hi  tha  cltM  SEES  avary  rfcmanatratianl 

Hara’t  whart  tha  KARLO  Stand  gravaa 
Ha  Mpariority  for  niodam  “aadta-vitiiar' 
typawriting  training.  Iti  adiattabla  haight 
<35*  to  41')  omit  fraa^rolling  caatara 
naan  it  can  ba  arrangad  to  EVERYONE 
can  aaa  withoat  craning  It'a  atardy  and 
ataady  at  a  doth  .  .  .  aH-niotal  baaa  .  .  . 
hardwood  top  .  .  .  takaa  no  noro  Hoar 
tpaca  than  niachino  it  aapportt.  Sand  nano 
and  addrata  today  for  fall  dotadt  to  KARL 
MANUFACTURING  COMFANY.  34  Ionia 
A«o.,  S.W.,  Grand  Rapida  2,  Mkhigan 


SEND  THIS  KARLO  COUPONl 


KA«L  MANUtACTUglNG  COMPANY 
J4  lonlo  Avo.,  S.W. 

QtomO  Rondt  2,  Micbipao 

Soot  caMolatt  intorinotion  on  Korlo  TyooarWor 
OMMiMlroriM  Stoiifc  or  iMwii,  out  omw  wOola. 
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DR.  JOHN  ).  CRESS 

Huntor  Collcgo,  Now  York  City 


A  STUDENT  TEACHER  intfirupted  my  discourse  on  preclass  preparation  | 
to  blurt,  “Well,  why  didn't  my  lesson  in  beginning  shorthand  go  over  * 
today?  /  had  a  lesson  plan— a  detailed  one,  too.”  Before  1  could  ansNs  er,  another 
asked,  “Is  it  really  so  important  to  outline  every  step  you  expect  to  take  in  a 

■  shortliand  lesson?  The  Ixxrks  are  so  complete,  must 
lessons  be  planned  completely,  too?” 

“Definitely!”  I  said.  “You  mu.st  know  what  you 
want  to  do  .  .  .  how-  to  go  almiit  it  .  .  .  why  you 
want  to  do  each  thing  .  .  .  when  you  want  to  do  it 
.  .  .  and,  most  important  of  all,  where  you  are!” 

It’s  true,  too.  When  you  wonder  why  a  lesson 
didn’t  succerxl,  check  the  what-how-why-when-where 
li.st;  you’ll  find  you  missrHl  one  of  them. 

“You  mean,”  said  a  student,  “that  you  include  all 
those  in  your  h'sson  plans?”  j 

“Yes,  indeed— and  a  grt'at  deal  more,”  was  my 
lohn  1  &  e$i  r**I>ly.  I  warned  them  sternly  that  mere  jotting.s  were 

*■  ***  not  enough— not  even  for  the  exp'rienc'etl  teacher. 

■  You  Have  to  Know  WHAT  You  Want  to  Do- 

“In  your  ca*?,”  I  said  to  the  first  student,  “you  wanted  to  teach  la*s.son  22 
from  the  Manual."  'That’s  the  lesson  involving  omission  of  a  minor  vrrwel,  the 
oo-hook  representing  the  diphthong  «;  the  days  of  the  week;  the  months;  and 
some  cximmon  city  and  state  names.  “Anything  else  you  want  to  do?”  1  asked. 
She  just  looked  at  me.  “What  about,”  1  asketl,  “the  reviewing,  the  reading,  the 
writing,  your  dictating?  They’re  part  of  WHAT  you  should  want  to  do.” 

■  You  Have  to  Know  HOW  to  Do  What  You  Want  to  Do— 

“But  it’s  simple,”  she  replied.  "You  just  begin  with  the  first  paragraph.  You 
write  it  on  the  board— and  do  the  same  with  the  rest  of  the  theory  to  lx*  pre¬ 
sented.  Nothing  to  it!  That’s  the  way  I  ditl  it  in  my  class.” 

“And  how  did  the  lesson  go?”  I  a.sked.  “Students  grasp  what  you  presented?” 
“No,”  she  shook  her  head.  “But  it  couldn’t  have  been  the  lesson  plan,  for  I 
had  it  down  solidly  in  black  and  white.” 

■  You  Have  to  Know  WHY  You  Want  to  Do  What  You  Want  to  Do— 

“What  one  part  of  the  lesson  would  have  a  familiar  ring  to  the  students?” 
She  thought  about  that.  “'The  days  of  the  week,  I  siippos<\  And  the  months.” 
“Would  it  have  been  more  interesting  to  the ‘students  to  have  startetl  with 
that  part  of  the  lesson?”  I  asked.  Several  of  the  young  teachers  iM)dd«l. 

“But  the  authors—”  she  began. 

“Remember,”  I  said,  “the  authors  never  lay  down  hard-and-fast  rules  that 
keep  you  from  using  some  initiative  to  make  a  les.son  better,” 

■  You  Have  to  Know  WHEN  to  Do  What  You  Want  to  Do— 

As  we  talked  along,  it  was  clear  that  the  student  teachers  imdersttxKl  that 
what  to  do  involves  more  than  knowing  what  theory  was  to  be  presenterl,  that 
the  how  involves  more  than  blackboard  technique,  and  that  the  why  of  lesson 
adjustments  take  a  little  thinking  through  and  planning,  “But  where  does  the 
■  when  come  in?”  one  of  the  girls  asked.  “Don’t  you  follow  the  seriuencx!  of  the 
authors?” 

“In  the  early  lessons,  yes,”  1  answered;  "but  later  on  you  will  find  tliat  you 
have  to  change  yoiir  pacx*  a  bit.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that  the  same  group  of 
students  seldom  reacts  the  same  way  two  days  in  a  row?  One  day  they  are  eag(*r 
beavers;  the  next  day,  tortured  turtles— on  the  same  kind  of  exercise  or  drill. 
You  have  to  pace  things,  know  when  to  perk  up  the  class,  when  to  take  it  easy,” 
“Never  thought  of  it  that  way,”  one  commented.  "I  suppose  there  are  days 
when  you  might  dHer  the  new  theory,  spending  more  time  on  th<*  homework 
review;  and,  then  again,  you  might  skip  the  review  and  jump  right  into  theory.” 
■  And  You  Have  to  Know  WHERE  You  Are,  Minute  by  Minute— 

“That’s  the  idea,”  I  said;  “and  that’s  why  you  have  to  write  the  when’s  into 
your  lesson  plan.  And  that  brings  us  to  the  where  business.  Two  aspects  -irjfiere 
vou  are  in  the  i(*ssun  itself  (if  you  don’t  finish  your  lesson,  that’s  what  you 
forgot);  and  where  you  are  in  the  room.  You  have  to  be  in  command,  and  that 
means  you  have  to  know  where  you  are.  Are  your  students  following  you  closely? 
Is  the  whole  class  working?  Are  you  on  sc-liedule?  Did  you  spend  too  much  tim<* 
on  the  review  or  blackboard  drill?  You  have  to  control  tlw  lesson." 
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Teflch^rs  Like  It! 


low 

COiT 


:kudentt  tranacribe  better,  faater,  when 
Mpy  i*  ujrricbt,  uucranibUd  and  at 
ejre-lerel.  The  Liberty  G>pTbolder  will 
hold  one  aheet  or  a  beary  book  .  .  . 
without  tipping.  Made  of  heavy  gange 
ateel  with  aoft  gray  finiab.  So  low  in 
eoat  every  atudont  can  aflord  one. 

ORDIR  NOW  by  aiaM  if  not 
available  I^Hy. 


BANKIHS  BOX  COMPANY 

.  .  .. 

.^20  h  O#  orfg%»f.  Sfrwvf  •  ChUpqo  5  lilina** 


YOUR  SCHOOL 
BUSINESS  CLUB 

SCAN  FINANCE  ITSELF  —  iti  pint 
and  certificatet,  partita  and  proi* 
acta  —  by  atlling  aubacriptiona  to 
TODAY’S  SECRETARY. 

TS  coata  taacfcara  and  atudenta 
SL75  for  one  year,  $3  for  two 
yeara;  but  the  regular  coat  to  othora 
•a  S3  and  $S.  Your  atudenta  aall 
aubacriptiona  at  full  price  to  your 
graduatea  now  working  in  officoa. 

The  club  keepa  the  difference  be< 
tween  the  Khool  and  the  regular 
price,  or  $1.25  on  one-year  aub- 
Kriptiona  and  $2  on  two-year  aub- 
acriptiona. 

Write  for  a  aampie  iMue.  Here'a 

your  chance  to  make  real  money  ^ 

for  your  club!  J 


Today's  Secretary 

330  WMt  42nd  Strant.  Ntw  Ynrii  36 


Training  for  Retailing 

DR.  ).  K.  STONER 

State  Teachera  College 
Indiana,  Fennaylvania 

IT  IS  NOT  EASY  to  follow  Samuel  Caplan  as  author  of  this  column,  for  the 
authoritativeness  of  his  opinion  and  the  breadth  of  his  experience  and  contacts 
made  this  one  of  the  brightest  parts  of  the  magazine  dviring  the  past  two  years. 
This  writer  is  going  to  take  refuge  in  a  favorite  authorial  device:  make  the  new 
product  quite  different,  so  that  it  cannot  be  compared 
with  its  predecessor.  Instead  of  featuring  news  and 
resources,  it  will  feature  classroom  aids  and  ideas  for 
teachers  of  salesmanship,  advertising,  retailing,  and 
the  related  distributive  courses.  You  are  invited  to 
send  the  writer  ideas  that  you,  too,  have  found  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  classroom  or  comments  about  the  suggt's- 
tions  presented  here  each  month. 

■  For  a  Starter:  A  Sales  Calendar— 

To  0|)en  your  course  with  a  device  that  will  give 
students  a  new  and  impressive  view  of  our  field,  guide 
them  in  the  preparation  of  a  sales  calendar  that  sum¬ 
marizes,  month  by  month,  the  various  “Weeks," 

“Days,"  seasonal  peaks,  school  selling  projects  (tickets 
for  the  senior  class  play,  for  example),  birthdays,  and  I*  ^*®'**' 

historical  events.  Start  with  a  good  commercial  calendar  and  have  class  com¬ 
mittees  responsible  for  completing  the  various  months.  You’ll  be  amazed  at  how 
many  items  there  are  to  calendar— National  Tie  Week,  Felt  Hat  Day,  National 
Home  Week,  National  Kids’  Day,  National  Dog  Week,  National  Secretaries 
Week,  and  a  score  or  two  of  others,  not  overlooking  Father’s  Day  and  Mother’s 
Day  and  First  Day  of  Autumn.  Enormiius  potential. 

•  Retourcea:  'Hie  Department  of  Commerce,  in  Washington,  issues  a  publi¬ 
cation  entitled  “Special  Days,  Weeks,  and  Months  in  19—."  The  NRDCA  has  a 
very  comprehensive  sales-promotion  calendar.  Many  retail  asscxmtions,  even 
local  ones,  have  such  calendars.  Local  storemen  can  help,  too. 

•  Application:  You  will  find  that  the  calendar  will  be  an  endless  source  of 
timely  and  interesting  ideas  and  projects  throughout  the  sch(X)l  year— ideas  for 
bulletin  Ixiards,  themes  for  window  and  showcase  displays,  topics  for  sides  dem¬ 
onstration,  and  so  on.  And  a  fine  c'ourse-opener. 

■  Build  Up  Your  Classroom  Library— 

Any  course  that  gives  constant  attention  to  human  relations  (and  no  course  is 
more  centered  on  that  subject  than  is  one  in  selling!)  is  full  of  differences  of 
opinion  and  of  ideas.  The  opinions  and  ideas  must  be  ferreted  out  and  explored 
and  di.scussed.  'Those  of  a  single  text  are  not  enough;  a  resource  center  fur  the 
opinions  and  ideas  of  other  writers  is  needed  in  every  retailing  classroom. 

•  The  obvioua  things  that  belong  in  the  classroom  library  are  texts  other  than 
the  basic  one  used  in  the  course,  Ixioklets  and  pamphlets  of  supplementary  infor¬ 
mation  or  material,  resource  notebooks  of  local  ads,  and  so  on. 

•  Less  obvioua  but  just  as  important  are  the  trade  journals,  the  sales  calendars, 
and  the  literature  published  for  specific  kinds  of  retailing  businesses.  DE  co-ops 
will  l)e  able  to  procure  recent  and  back  copies  of  trade  literature  from  their  stores. 
Students  in  a  class  can  put  on  a  campaign  to  get  various  kinds  of  trade  literature 
from  the  local  merchants.  .Most  businessmen,  you  will  find,  are  glad  to  lend  or 
give  the  school  copies  of  their  trade  magazines. 

•  Valuea  are  numerous:  Stirs  interest  of  students,  awakens  them  to  the  size 
and  importance  of  the  field,  provides  reliable  material,  serves  as  a  source  for 
oral  and  written  reports,  etc.  Too  good  to  overlook! 

■  “Human  Wants"  Assignment  Focuses  Attention  on  Basic  Needs— 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  why  people  buy— for  safety  and  protecH<3n; 
for  comfort  and  convenience,  to  fill  the  ne^  for  affection,  power,  or  prestige; 
for  gain  and  economy;  and  so  on.  Sales  service  (and  appeal)  are  normally 
addressed  to  those  "reasons." 

So,  a  gcxid,  basic  assignment:  Have  students  prepare  a  list  of,  say,  20  items  or 
ideas  that  have  to  be  "sold,"  After  each  item,  have  students  list  a  l>asic  want  or 
need  to  which  a  sales  appeal  should  be  made.  'Then  have  them  write  the  opening 
sales  statement  for  each  item.  Have  them  read  the  statements  aloud  and  criticize 
each  other’s  approach  to  the  problem.  Makes  a  goo<l  lesson! 
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Professional  Reading 


DR.  KENNETH  J.  HANSEN 

Colorado  Stato  CoHago  of  Edocation 
Crtaloy,  Colorado 


IN  WH.\T  YEAR  did  an  English  enginwr  think  up  the  basic  idea  of  a  ty{>e- 
writer:  1714?  1832?  1888?  What  is  the  origin  of  the  popular  phrase,  “Now 
is  the  time  for  all  good  men  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  party”?  Who  was  the 
first  author  to  turn  in  to  his  publisher  a  typewritten  book  manuscript?  How 
many  schools  teach  typewriting  in  the  United  States  today;  2,300?  23,(KX)? 
230, (HK)?  How  much  does  it  cost  to  produce  the  average  business  letter?  These 
are  a  few  of  the  questions  contained  in  “A  Typewriter  Quiz,”  found  on  the  back 
cover  of  The  Wotulerful  Writing  Machine,  by  Bruc'e  Bliven,  Jr.  ($3.95,  Random 
House,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  236  pp.).  Another  newly  published  book  that  will 
make  excellent  reading  for  teachers  and  others  interested  in  typewriting  is 
The  Typewriter  atid  the  Men  Who  Made  It,  by  Richard  N.  Current  ($3.50, 
University  of  Illinois  Press,  Urbana,  Illinois,  149  pp.). 

Mr.  Current  is  an  historian,  and  he  gives  us  a  detaihxl  history  of  the  type¬ 
writer.  Mr.  Bliven ’s  book  is  easier  reading,  but  it  does  not  contain  the  historical 
data  covered  in  the  Current  b<M)k.  Both  Ixniks  are  well  illustrate<l— the  Current 
IxKik  with  early  newspaper  advertisements,  diagrams  and  pictures  of  early 
machines,  and,  of  course,  pictures  of  "the  men  who  made  it."  The  Bliven  Ixxik 
carries  more  than  sixty  interesting  illustrations  that  give  a  gocxl  visual  picture 
of  the  development  of  the  typewriter  from  the  first  mcxlels  up  through  and 
including  a  picture  of  Lin  Yutang’s  daughter  working  at  a  Chinese  typewriter 
that  her  father  invented. 

■  Business  Without  the  Typewriter— 

It  is  diffic“ult  to  visualize  the  world  of  business  lx?fore  the  invention  of  the 
typewriter.  All  letters  had  to  l)e  written  in  longhand  in  the  office  of  that  day- 
only  the  scratching  of  pens  as  the  businessman  (often  the  Ixiss  himself)  t(X)k 
his  pen  in  hand  to  acknowledge  his  day’s  mail.  Rarely  was  a  woman  to  be  seen 
in  that  man’s  realm.  That  is  in  startling  c'ontrast  to  today’s  picture— business 
establishments  employing  two  and  one-half  million  women  typists;  a  single 
U.  S.  battleship  requiring  55  ty[x*writers  aboard;  and,  as  Bliven  reports,  "more 
typewriters  within  4,(KK)  yards  of  the  front  lines  (when  the  American  Army 
advances]  than  medium  and  light  artillery  pieces  combined.” 

Typewriting  teachers  should  realize  and  understand  thoroughly  the  significant 
role  that  the  typewriter  has  played  in  the  devekrpment  of  American  business: 
It  has  “revolutionized  c-ommunications,  heljn'd  in  the  expansion  of  business, 
increased  profits,  saved  time,  transformed  the  appearance  of  ofBc*e8,  and  iiiflu- 
enced  the  language.”  An  entire  new  white-ct»llar 
cla.ss  has  lxx?n  created,  and  correspondence  has  l)et*n 
made  far  easier  than  it  could  possibly  have  been  in 
the  era  of  the  steel  pen. 

■  Development  of  the  Typewriter- 

B«*foie  1867  there  were  at  least  fifty -one  inventors 
who  had  tried,  hut  failed,  to  develop  a  machine  that 
would  write  faster  than  the  thirty  words  a  minute  or 
so  then  considered  a  gocxl  writing  speed,  Christopher 

^Liithan  Sholes,  in  1867,  intnKluced  the  writing  ma¬ 
chine  that  was  to  have  so  profound  an  effect  u|Xhi 


A  beautiful  letter — 
yet  one  miserable 
error  stands  out  like 
a  gravy  stain  on  the 
Queen's  robe. 

A  smart  Secretary 
neither  swears  (un¬ 
der  her  breath)  nor 
despairs.  She  reaches 
for  her  handy  White 
Polished  EaASEaSTiK 
.  .  .  one,  two,  three, 
a  quick  flick  . . .  and 
the  error  is  erased, 
leaving  not  a  ghost. 

It's  like  having  a 
third  hand,  this 
wood-encased  pol¬ 
ished  beauty.  Easily 
sharpened  with  knife 
or  mechanical  sharp¬ 
ener. 

Look  for  the 
EaatEaSTiK  trade¬ 
mark.  It  isn't  an 
OaiOINAL  EtASEaSTIK 
unless  it  has  the 
EaAteaSTiK  name, 


Pees  Samelf^  to 
TsACHEat  for  class 
demonstration  pur¬ 
poses.  Please  write 
on  your  school  let- 
terb^. 


KtanttN  J.  Hsasen 


7099 1  ^ 
7099B  wlHi  brush  1^ 
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TODAY'S  SECRETARY  Dictation  T ranscript* 


Careful, 


ANNE  FOX  CREEN6AUM 

HERE  WAS  THAT  LOOK  on  Mr. 
Morelund’K  fate*  again.  The  j)uhljc 
relatioiiK  director  of  l>arafN'e  (College 
wan*  alxHit  to  lecture  hit  »c<Tctary  on 
her  one  outstanding  failing. 

“Now,  Miss  King,”  he  clearitl  his 
throat  iMiisily*  (after  four  years  it  was 
still  “Miss  King”  brx-aim*  Mr.  Moreland 
Ix-lieved  informality  was  out  of  place  in 
any*  office,  im>  rnattt'r  how  small).  “It’s 
all  very  well,"  he  continued,  “for  yon 
to  have  your  own  personal  opinions* 
alxrut  i^iple  and  things,  and,  and  .  .  . 
oh,  you  know  what  1  mean,  Miss  King. 
You  simply  will  liave  to  stop  Ireing  so* 
outs|)oken,  especially  if  ^the  ^ard 
passini  on  my  suggestion  to  make  you 
my  exrvutive  assistant  when*  the  new 
semester  starts  next  month.  You  may  not 
realize  it,  hut  telling  DiKior  McLane 
at  yesterday’s  session^  that  fiis  plan  was 
not  feasible  was  iTMMt  definitely  uncalled 
for— even  if  we  all  did  privately  agree* 
with  you.” 

■  Ruth  King  bowed  her  neat  blonde 
head  slightly,  determined  she  would 
keef)  quiet  iot  cnee.  Mr.  Moreland  was 
rigfit,  oP  course,  and  what  he  told  her 
was  for  her  own  giMid.  She  was  smart 
and  efficient,  attractive,  too— but  how 
many  Ihmscs"  would  put  up  with  a 
sr-cretary  who  wouldn’t  sit  Irack  and  be 
a  secretary,  a  girl  who,  try  as  she 
would,'*  couldn’t  resist  sp<‘aking  her 
own  mind  at  the  most  iiKipivirtune  mo¬ 
ments? 

"So  much  for  that.  Miss  King.”  Mr. 
Moreland'*  l(K>k(‘d  reliev<*d,  like  a  man 
who  had  fust  disc*harged  an  unpleasant 
duty.  "You,  of  course,  will  attend  the 
literary'*  gathering  tomorrow.  Certain 
things  might  come  up,  and  I  may  need 
your  assistance.” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Miireland,”  Ruth  replied'* 
in  an  uninterested  monotone.  A  ci‘rtain 
Jenime  Sands,  rising  star  of  the  literar>' 
world  had'*  condescended  to  stop  brief' 
ly  at  lairalree  College  en  route  to  his 
home  towTt,  which  was  nearby.  .A  I 
though  his  novels'*  were  the  talk  of 
the  camnus,  among  faculty  and  sh* 
dents  alike,  Ruth  csHisidcred  Sand 
writina  pom|XHis  and  smug.'*  She  d's- 
liked  the  thought  of  having  to  listen  *o 
Sands’  sni*ech  t»miorn)w.  But  if  Mr. 
Moreland  said  he  might  neetl  her  ••  she 
wf)uld  lx*  there-to  the  bitter  end. 


Miss  King! 


“I’ll  l>e  there,  of  course,  to  present 
Mr.  Sands  to  the  audienc-e,”  .Vlr.  .More¬ 
land'*  c-ontiniied. 

Ruth  was  listening  rather  listlessly. 
"Well,  that’s  alxiut  it,  .Miss  King.  We 
have  cleanc'd  up  the  corresjx>nden«;,** 
and  we  are  in  pretty  good  shape  on 
press  relea.ses.  Ill  work  on  the  final 
t*xam  for  my  public*'  relations  class  this 
c*vening,  and  you  can  [xilish  it  up  to¬ 
morrow.” 

With  that,  Mr.  Moreland  closed  his 
Trorrespondence**  folder,  reached  for  his 
hat,  and  said,  “CwxkI  night.  Miss  King, 
se<*  you  tomorrow,” 

■  A  fair-sized  crowd  was  already  mill¬ 
ing  around**  the  Student  Union  hall 
when  Ruth  arrived  next  day.  She  rec- 
ognizf‘d  .some  of  the  town’s  press  and 
radio**  representatives,  judging  by  the 
larg<‘  numlx'r  of  unfamiliar  faces,  the 
(Kx-asion  had  drawn  <|uite  a  few  Sands’ 
fans**  (or  relatives,  Ruth  thought)  from 
the  city.  She  tcxik  advantage  of  an 
eiiqity  chair  in  a  remoti;  csirner  to  relax** 
for  a  few  moments.  She  was  engrossed 
in  watching  the  swaying  feathers  of  a 
brilliant  nxi  hat  when  a  man’s  voice*' 
took  the  thouglits  right  out  of  her  mind. 

“Amazing  how  that  hut  stays  on  her 
hi‘ad,  isn’t  it?” 

“Oh,  my,  was  my  staring  that**  ob¬ 
vious?”  Ruth  blushed  in  her  embarrass¬ 
ment. 

“Don’t  worry  about  it.  I’m  sure  no 
one  else  iMiticed  it.”  'The  young  man** 
smiled  and  sat  down  in  the  chair  next 
to  Ruth. 

A  rK‘ws|>up<Tmun,  Ruth  gues.sed  to 
herself,  and  then  said  aloud,  "You’re 
cxivering**  this  s|K*ech  for  a  paper,  I 
suppos<*?” 

"Why,  uh,  in  a  way.”  He  sounded 
rather  iim'ertain  ulxiut  it.  Probably*'  a 
cub  on  his  first  as.signment. 

”T<xi  bad  you  hud  to  land  this  u.ssign- 
ment.”  Ruth  said  sympathetically. 

■  "How**  do  you  mean,  ‘tixi  bad’?”  he 
asked. 

"Well,  this  Samis  characier  will  prob- 


*  Tka  maftrial  m  tkit  MCtiaa  it  coaxttd 
in  groMpt  of  Twenty  “ttan^erd"  words  M  a 
convonienct  in  dictatin'.  To  dictatt  t'> 
v;**'  c'ati  at  60  words  a  minata,  dictate 
eacS  grnip  in  20  aecondt;  at  80,  in  15 
aecoidt;  at  100,  in  12  aecondt;  at  120, 
in  10  tecondt,  etc. 


ably  .sixiil  the  rest  of  the  day  for  you. 
If  you’ve  read**  any  of  his  Ixxiks,  you 
can’t  help  but  know  he’s  a  conc-eited 
old  hxil  who  tries  to  inject  his  remedy 
for  what**  ails  the  world  into  every 
paragraph  lu  writes.” 

“Oh,  so  you  have  read  every  para- 
graph?” 

"Well,  almost- but'^  only  becau.se 
those  gullible  jreople  I  work  with  force 
me  to.  I’d  Ik‘  an  outcast  if  (  didn’t  read 
the  w-orks**'  of  their  beloved  Jerome 
Sands.  How  he  does  it  amazes  me,” 

“Do€-s  what'?”  This  nice  young  re¬ 
porter  obviously*'  didn’t  know  much 
alxiut  the  author  whose  speech  he  was 
covering. 

"Hypnotiz»-s  everyone  into  believ¬ 
ing**  hi’  is  great,” 

“Oh,  I  woukln’t  say  he  does  that,  I 
think  he  is  just  a  man  who  is  interested 
in  human**  nature  and  would  like  to 
see  more  people  lead  fuller,  happier 
lives,” 

"Well,  that  is  an  interesting  observa¬ 
tion.**  I  see  you  arr  familiar  with  the 
writings  of  Jerome  Sands.”  Ruth  added 
sarcastically,  "Everyone**  to  his  own 
opinion." 

She  was  still  reeliing  off  her  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  iHivelist  when  Mr.  Moreland 
rushed  in**  and  said  breathlessly,  “Oh, 
there  your  are.  Miss  King.  Sit  over  here 
where  I  can  find  you  if  I  netxl  you 
later."  He  turned**  to  Ruth’s  new  ac- 
ouaintance.  "Welcttme  to  lairabee. 
Sands.'  Come  along:  I  imagine  the 
crowd  is  eager  for  the  program**  to 
begin.” 

■  Ruth  was  frozen  to  the  spot.  In  the 
confusion  Ix’fore  the  program  got  under 
way,  she  maiiagtxl**  to  ellx)w  her  way 
through  the  people  to  Mr.  Moreland 
and  explain  that  she  suddenly  felt  ill— 
too  ill  to  remain.**  Tomorrow  she  might 
be  able  to  face  things,  but  mit  now. 
tM>t  this  afteriKMHi.  Sands  would  tell 
Moreland  everything,*'  and  Ruth’s 
chances  f«)r  the  coveted  promotion 
would  lx-  lost— she  might  even  Ix’  out 
of  a  job. 

“Never  again**  will  I  be  so  free  with 
my  opinions.  I’ll  count  to  ten.  ten  times 
over,  lx*fon’  uttering  another**  syllable,”’ 
she  vowed. 

■  Morning  csiffee  next  day  faile<l  to 
work  its  usual  stimulating  magic  on 
Ruth.  She  sat  at**  her  desk  fidgeting 
nervt)uslv,  woii<lering  what  she  would 
sjiy  to  Mr.  .Moreland.  She  was  totally 
unnerved  when*'  he  greeted  her  with 
his  usual  “faxxl  morning  Miss  King,  a 
lovelv  morning,”  and  she  held  her 
breath  fi>r  the  storm  sht*-'*  felt  sure 
would  follow. 

But  it  never  came.  Instead,  “Please 
sten  itito  m'  (»ffi'-e  Miss  King,  aird 
Ixine  vour  'Htlelxxtk,” 
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SEE  HOW  THE  AaUAL  ITEMS 

entered  on  krylM>ard  appear  in 
Check  indow  above  keyn  be¬ 
fore  they  are  printed  on  tape, 
permitting  change  or  correc¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  nen  feature  on 
an  American  10-key  machine! 


Clear  Signol  prints  automati¬ 
cally  on  tape  with  first  item 
following  a  total  •  Totals  and 
Sub-totals  obtained  instantly 
by  depressing  bars — no  space 
strokes  required  •  True  credit 
balance  printed  without  extra 
motor  operations  or  pre-setting 
•  Over-^xe  control  keys,  each 
plainly  labeled,  give  direct 
“live”  response. 


Note  also:  Knriosed  paper  roll 
(only  the  part  you  want  to  see 
is  visible t  ...Simplified  riblmn, 
tape  changing... Quiet  ooeration 
.  .  .  Light  in  weight,  lor  easy 
movement . . .  Coloring  matched 
to  the  Friden  Calculator. 


how  each  finger  falU  into  naturai 
keyboard  (right  or  left  hand) 
30  time-wasting  decisions  in  key  selection  are  eliminated 


Adding  Machine  Use  Now  Easier  To  Learn- 

Easier  To  Teach - 


Than  Ever  Before 


Business  lias  recognized  quickly  the 
time  and  work-saving  advantages  of 
this  new  Friden  Adding  Machine. 
In  schools,  too,  it  is  ideal  for  student 
instruction  Iiecauae  of  its  unique 
“natural  way”  design. 

This  Friden  Adding  Machine  ia 
the  first  adding  machine  made  to  fit 
and  pace  the  human  hand...  I  he  first 
American  Hbkey  adding  machine 
that  shows  actual  items  liefore  they 


A  niooucT  or 


Friden 


are  printed  on  tape  or  added. 
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nearhy  Friden  Man  to  bring  in  a 
demonstrator  for  your  instructors 
and  students  to  try.  Friden  sales  and 
service  available  throughout  the 
U.S.  and  the  world.  FRiDe.si  CAix.u- 
LATINt;  MACIIIIME  CO.,  INC.,  San 
l.eandro,  (California. 
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"Are  yoii**  feeling  better  today?"  he 
lM;gari  when  Ruth  wa*  seated,  "Here  it 
some  news  tfiat  will  cheer  you  up. 
Talked  with  Raines  last  night,**  and  he 
informed  me  the  Board  approved  your 
prcimotion.  Beginning  next  semester, 
you  are  Ruth  King,  Executive**  Assist¬ 
ant  to  the  Public  Relations  I^rector  of 
Laraljee  College." 

Dumbfoundu^,  Ruth  kept  her  resolu¬ 
tion.**  She  was  silently  counting  to  ten 
for  the  second  time  when  Moreland 
said,  “Oh,  say,  too  ba<l  you  ctnildn’t 
stay  for**  the  speech  yesterday."  He 
paused  fra  a  few  seconds.  "As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Miss  King,  it  was  pretty  terrible. 
This**  novelist.  Sands,  would  do  well  to 
let  his  lx)oks  speak  for  thenutelves  and 
keep  himself  out  of  sight  and,  especial¬ 
ly,  out**  of  sound.  Now,  remember,  this 
is  strictly  confidential,  but  1  will  say  I’m 
not  the  only  one  who  rewived  an**  un¬ 
favorable  impression." 

‘Tljat’s  strange,"  said  Ruth  half 
aloud,  half  to  herself.  “He  seemed  like 
such  a  personable**  young  man.  First 
impressions  are  deceiving," 

"What’s  that,  Miu  King?" 

“Why,  nothing  at  all,  Mr,  Moreland. 
I’m  sorry  I**  interruiHcd.  You  were  say¬ 
ing?"  Ruth  was  pii/./led.  To  hear  Mr. 
Moreland  talk.  Sands  added  up  to  a 
stuffy  fellow**  at  Ixtst.  But,  If  that  were 
the  case*,  surely  he  would  have  told 
Mr.  Moreland  everything  without  spar¬ 
ing  a  single**  detail  of  her  tactless  verbal 
display  larfore  him.  Yet,  Mr.  Morebnd 
had  mentioned  nothing. 

■  Ruth’s  brain  was  awhirl**  trying  to 
piece  together  the  puzzle. 

"Of  coursf'  we  all  could  Ije  wrong 
about  him,"  Mr.  Moreland  said  as  an** 
afterthoiiglit.  Turning  almiptly  to  his 
c-orrespomlence  file,  he  dismissed  the 
subject  of  Jerome  Sands.  ‘Take  a  let- 
t«*r**  to  J.  F.  Kent  .  . 

■  The  intercom  set  on  Mr.  Moreland’s 
desk  Ix'gan  to  buzz.  "Mr.  Louis  Sands 
to  see  Mr."*  Moreland,"  the  crisp  voice 
«if  the  ret'eptionist  announced. 

"Fine.  Have  him  wait  a  minute."  Mr. 
Moreland  flicked  off  the**  buzzer  and 
tiinuxl  to  Ruth.  "We  are  adding  a  new 
man  to  the  journalism  faculty  next 
semester.  His**  appointment  wasn’t  of¬ 
ficial  until  last  night’s  Board  action,  so 
I  didn’t  want  to  say  anything.  You 
kiMiw  how  the**  Dean  is  about  prema¬ 
ture  annouiKt'ments.  Intelligent  young 
chap,  made  quite  a  name  for  himself 
at  Georgetown  College,^* 

“Sp(*aking  of  names— quite  a  coin¬ 
cidence,  isn’t  it?  Louis  Sands  and 
Jerome  Sands;  no  relation  at  all.  To 
get**  on,  he’s  going  to  take  over  super¬ 
vision  of  the  campus  newspaper.  I  want 
the  two  of  you  to  get**  tog<*ther  s<Jme- 
time  today.  Go  <wer  om-  setup  with  him. 
Show  him  through  the  files,  the  library, 
etc.^*  Familiarize  liim  with  our  pub¬ 
licity  policies  ht*re  at  Larabee.  \\n\  get 
the  idea.  Miss  King?" 


■  Ruth  could’^tnerely  shake  her  head 
in  the  affirmative.  The  light  had  dawned 
with  such  blinding  clarity  that  speech 
was  impossible**  for  the  moment.  Coin¬ 
cidence?  It  was  more  like  a  miracle.  She 
felt  like  shtmting  with  relief  and  joy. 


The  Long, 


B.  J.  LATIMER 

(HAVE  ALWAYS  liked  my  job— I’m 
a  translator  in  the  mail-order  section 
of  a  large  (Canadian  department* 
store,  and  I  take  care  of  all  those  letters 
from  our  French-speaking  customers 
that  deal  with  rt^iuests,  catalogue  or¬ 
ders,*  and  complaints  alx)ut  merchan¬ 
dise.  It  is  very  interesting  work! 

But,  on  that  day  last  June  when  I  was 
scheduled*  to  leave  for  my  vacation,  I 
thoroughly  disliked  my  job  and,  for  that 
matter,  my  boss  tool  CH  course  it  wasn’t* 
my  boss’s  fault.  As  he  pointed  out  to 
me,  the  only  other  ix-rson  who  could 
[Missibly  handle  my  work*  while  I  was 
away  was  very  sick,  and  that  meant  he 
just  had  to  ask  me  to  clear  up  all  the 
afternoon  mail  lK*fore*  1  left.  But,  even 
though  I  realized  the  importanc'e  of  my 
Ikms’s  retpiest,  I  was  hopping  mad,  for 
it*  meant  that  I  would  have  to  work 
after  hours  to  get  through  the  large  pile 
of  letters  now  on  my  desk.  Since  1  had 
reservations*  on  the  seven  o’clock  plane 
for  home,  it  also  meant  I  would  have 
to  work  fast. 

■  I  snatched  up  the  letters  and*  quickly 
riffled  through  them.  For  a  stretch,  I 
drove  myself  at  to[)  sp<*ed,  translating 
letter  after  letter  without  a**  break.  My 
spirits  rosT!  as  the  pile  shrank.  When, 
completely  tired  out,  I  reached  for  the 
last  letter,  the  afternoon  had  fled.**  But 
I  was  certain  now  that  I  could  make 
my  plane! 

1  split  open  that  la.it  bulky  envelop**, 
and  out  spillf'd  sevrTal'*  sheets  of  cheap 
notepaiM>r.  I  glaiK'ed  quickly  at  the  writ¬ 
ing  and  skimmed  through  the  numerous 
sheets,  my  heart  sinking  as**  I  read. 
’There  were  but  a  few  flc^Hing  minutes 
left,  and  I  would  need  time  to  interpret 
such  a  long,  involved  letter.** 

For  a  moment,  I  was  recklessly 
tempted  to  fling  the  whole  thing  into 
the  wastebasket,  to  hide  it  in  my  desk.** 
to  take  it  with  me,  to  do  something— 
anything— to  get  rid  of  it!  But  the  im¬ 
pulse  passed. 

■  Bitterly  disappointed,**  I  phoned  the 
airport  and  cancelled  my  reservation.  It 
was  no  consolation  that  I  was  able  to 
book**  a  seat  on  the  next  morning’s 
plane.  I  wired  home  that  I  would  be 


“From**  now  on,"  she  promised  herself, 
“I’m  going  to  be  known  as  'The  Careful 
Miss  King.  My  guardian  angel  was 
watching**  over  me  yesterday,  but  some 
day  she  mxiy  not  be  so  acc*omm(xiating— 
and  I’m  not  taking  any  chances!”  ( 1600) 


Long  Letter 


delayed  and  then  telephoned  Ann,  my 
roommate,  poured  out**  my  story  to  her, 
and  told  her  to  leave  the  door  un¬ 
latched. 

Why  was  I  always  letting  people  im¬ 
pose  on  me?  This**  time  I  should  have 
stuck  by  my  rights  and  refused  to  work. 
But  how  could  I  have  refused  when 
the  boss  had  always  been  so***  nice  to 
me? 

■  I  went  out  for  coffee  and  a  bite  of 
supper,  but  I  found  1  had  little  appe¬ 
tite.  And,  back  at**  my  desk,  the  eerie 
quiet  of  the  empty  office  filled  me  with 
an  even  deeper  sense  of  indignation. 

My**  temper  in  no  way  improved  as 
I  tackled  the  offending  letter.  It  was 
written  partly  in  ink  and  partly**  in 
peikcil,  with  ink  blots  liberally  splattered 
across  the  pages.  1  had  to  guess  at 
mui'h  of  the  letter,**  rereading  parts  of 
it  time  and  time  again  in  an  effort  to 
grasp  the  mcnining.  But,  with  the  help 
of  a  magnifying**  glass  and  every  dic¬ 
tionary  1  could  lay  my  hands  on,  I 
eventually  gathered  that  M.**  Bilodeau, 
the  writer  of  the  lettw,  had  bought  and 
received  from  our  store  a  coal-wood 
range. 

■  He  descril)ed  the  tremendous**  task 
it  had  been  to  transfer  the  heavy  range 
from  the  freight  shed  to  his  horse-drawn 
wagon.  He  went  into  great  detail** 
about  his  trip  home.  He  had  stopped  all 
along  the  way,  whenever  he  met 
friends,  so  that  they  cnmld  see  and  ad¬ 
mire  the**  new  range.  On  arriving  at 
home  there  had  been  a  great  struggle 
unloading  the  range,  and  then  the  mad¬ 
dening  discx)very**  that  it  would  not 
go  through  the  d(K)r.  I  wrestled  with 
his  word  pictures  of  the  reloading  and 
the  bringing  of**  the  range  into  the 
house  by  another  entrance. 

Then  the  man  had  uncrated  the 
range,  only  to  find  that  our  store**  had 
neglected  to  send  its  legs.  How  could 
he  use  a  range  that  had  no  legs? 

■  I  lift«?d  my  aching  eyes.  ’T*)  think 
that  .M.*  Bilodeau  had  written  all  these 
pages  just  to  tell  us  we  hadn’t  sent  him 
legs  to  the  range!  1  was  silently** 
storming  at  the  unfairness  of  it  all  when 
the  telephone  at  my  elbow  shrilled. 

"Yes?"  1  snapped. 

It  was  Ann,  “Kay!”**  she  gasped.  “I’ve 
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i  an  Apparel  Fiber 

by  Giles  E.  Hopkins 


IlEHK  is  an  easy-to-read,  fascinating;  story  about 
wool,  the  wonder  fibtT  as  nsetl  in  fabrics  thronnhout 
the  ages. 

In  a  period  of  widespread  confusion  alK)ut  the 
properties  of  fib<*rs,  WOOL  as  an  Apjxirel  Fiber  is 
a  clear  statement  of  time-  and  lalwratory-proven 
facts  about  the  w(k)1  fiber  and  the  characteristics  of 
woolen  and  worsted  fabrics,  Some  date  back  to  the 
dawn  of  mwlem  civilization.  Others  only  recently 
were  brought  to  light  through  scientiBc  study  made 
possible  by  the  electron  micToscope. 

Mr.  Hopkins  gives  you  in  non-technical  langiiuge— 
illustrated  with  numerous  line  drawings— a  practical, 
complete  and  objective  prt'sentation  of  wool  as  we 
sec  it,  handle  it,  fabricate  it,  and  use  it. 
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GILES  E.  HOPKINS  ii  internationally  known  as  the 
pioneer  of  functionalized  research  and  development  in 
textile  mills.  He  has  been  technical  director  of  The  Wool 
Bureau,  Inc.,  since  its  inception  and  is  the  author  of 
numerous  articles  on  wool  and  its  performance. 
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jiist  heard  over  the  radio  that  tlie  plane 
you  were  to  take  home  tonif(}it  cauglit 
fire  on  the  take-off.  All®"  the  pasietigcrt 
were  retcued,  but  a  few  <t{  ll»em  ^d 
to  b(r  hospitalized." 

My  hanils  (hakiiig,  I  huiifi  up.  The 
le*’  .  ,  .  the  paMeugiYs  .  .  ,  why,  if  it 
n't  lieen  for  this  iHter,  1  would 
have  Imm'u  on  that  plane! 

My  thoughts  were  in  eonfiisioti**  as 
I  automatically  filled  out  a  requisition 
for  the  ratifie  lefpi  to  Im*  rushed  to  M. 
BiltKleau.®* 

It  was  when  I  rea<‘hed  to  feather  up 
tlie  sheets  of  iiotepapiT  that  I  saw,  for 
the  first  time,  the  sirif^le.  faint  line  of** 
cramped  writinif  on  tlie  Utck  'if  the  last 
page.  I  stared,  transfix<*d,  as  the  words 
exploded  in  my  tired  brain.  M.*'  Bilo¬ 
deau  had  (mded  with:  "I  find  legs  in 
oven."  (829) 

The 

Promotion 

|OHN  REYNOLDS 


WILLdE  had  iM^i'ii  working  in  our 
offi(«  for  a  long  time  and  was  in 
line  for  a  pronwition,  a  promotion  that* 
he  was  sure  he  would  get.  S<nne  of  our 
staff  had  their  doubts,  though— nuiinly 
the  (Hies  who  didn’t  care  much  for 
Willie.  Now  I*  C(Hild  see  why  perrple 
who  didn’t  like  Willie,  and  there  were 
iluite  a  few,  would  think  (or  at  least 
like  to  think)  that  he  wouldn’t*  get 
the  promotion. 

■  He  wasn’t  the  sort  of  fellow  you 
would  Irring  home  for  Sunday  dinner. 
But,  he  was  a  pretty*  gO(xi  worker, 
arnl  I  figured  the  boss  would  consider 
that  above  the  rest  of  his  traits. 

W'illie  was  sure  he  was*  going  to  get 
this  promotion,  still,  he  didn’t  like  to 
see  any  iinnect'ssary  cornpr^tition 
around*  him.  It  wasn't  long  before  we 
started  to  notice  that  Clarence,  the 
newest  mtnnber  of  our  firm,  was  a 
perfect*  example  of  fust  such  competi¬ 
tion.  This  l(*d  to  some  verv  interesting 
speculations  on  how  Willie*  would  deal 
with  the  situation. 

Generally  speaking,  a  new  employee 
usually  starts  very  hard  at**  first  and 
then  drops  to  the  prodiu'tion  level  of 
the  older  employees.  Once  in  a  while, 
you  will  fin(l  that  a  new*"  employee 
will  start  off  working  ver>'  hanl  atul 
will  continue  to  do  so,  only  to  have  the 
older  employees"  take  offense.  And. 
orKH*  in  a  great  while,  you  will  fiiKl 


someone  like  CJlarence  who  starts  off 
working  hard,  continues  to**  do  so,  and 
wins  the  admiration  of  everyone. 

■  Willie  took  dead  aim,  and  it  was 
apparent  that  he  wiu‘*  out  to  get 
(Marence,  He  asked  burdenwime  favors 
of  the  young  fellow,  which  he  knew  a 
new  employee  couldn’t  refuse.**  The 
office  staff  pitchcxl  in  and  pulled  Clar¬ 
ence  out. 

Willie  t(K)k  more  direct  action— he 
hawitxl  CJlarerM*  <jut  at  every**  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  office  staff  covered  for  (’lar- 
«*nce  so  that  tliere  wouldn’t  be  many 
opportunities.***  Willie  was  shaken.  He 
laid  off  Clarence  for  a  day  or  two. 

■  'fhe  staff  was  pu/zled.  Willie  lie- 
came  Clarence’s  friend.*"  Tlie  staff  grew 
suspicious.  P(X)r  Clarence  was  receptive 
and  grateful.  A  plan  must  lie  in  the 
offing,  but  what  was  it?**  How  could 
we  stop  Willie  if  we  c<ouldn’t  see  what 
he  was  up  to?  Promotion  time  was 
drawing  near;  the  boss  was  watching*** 


T  WAS  A  FHIGHTENING  FEEL¬ 
ING,  the  feeling  that  eyes  were  fol- 
kiwiiig  me;  and  so  I  bt'gan  to  hurry— I 
was*  afraid! 

It  had  been  an  esptH-ially  fine  day, 
and  it  was  nearing  six  o’clock  as  I 
reach(*d  the  shady  lane  that*  led  to  the 
farm  I  was  visiting.  1  was  to  prepare 
th<*  ev(‘ning  meal,  and  1  was  planning 
it  as  I  came  home*-chicken,  potatoes, 
|H‘as,  bread  and  felly,  cherry  pie,  and 
colfe**— when,  barely  three  steps  from 
the  main  mad,  that  strange,  eerie*  feel¬ 
ing  that  1  was  being  followed  all  but 
put  me  to  flight.  I  canitot  explain  the 
r(*a.son  for  it.  Tliere  may*  have  been  the 
rattle  of  a  tiny  stone,  the  crackle  of  a 
stick  snapping.  I  could  not  shake  off 
the  notion,  and  I*  began  to  hurry. 

■  What  ctmld  he  following  me?  If  it 
wiTc  our  dog,  he  would  bark  if  he  saw 
me.  It  could  not  be’  a  cat,  for  it  was 
milking  hour  and  the  cats  would  be  at 
the  bam.  No  deer  would  be  so  close  to 
the  fann.  Fanc’y  is*  merely  playing 
tricks  on  me,  1  thouglit.  But,  if  it  were 
a  tramp  there  on  that  kmely  lane  in  the 
dim  lighti  I  gave  in,*  peering  hastily 
Imck  tlu*  path  I  was  traveling. 

It  was  no  mistake.  It  was  tui  mete 
fancy.  I  wan  In'ing**  folkiwed.  Not  far 


eveiyone. 

Well,  Willie,  it  seems,  was  losing 
his  confidence.  His  best  bet,  he  finally 
decided,  was^  to  make  this  Clarence 
look  Idee  a  dope!  He  called  hhn  over. 

“Clarence,”  he  said,  “you  should  asic 
the  1k>ss  for  a  promotion.^  Tliere’s  a 
g(Mxl  job  opening  up,  and  I  think  you’re 
the  man  for  it.  I  think  you’ll  get  it  if 
you  go  right  up  and  ask”  him  for  it. 
Yes,  sir,  I  think  youll  get  it.” 

■  Clarence  went  up  to  the  boss.  Willie 
watched  them  slyly  while  they  talked. 
The  boss”  laugh^.  Willie  smiled.  Clar¬ 
ence  came  back-  Willie  smiled  again, 
“Well,  Clarence,  what  dkl  he  sayr^’ 

“WTiy,  he  said  to  tell  you,  Willie,** 
that  I  got  it.” 

■  You  know,  I  was  talking  to  ClariMice 
just  the  other  day,  and  he  said,  “It 
sure  was  nic«  of  Willie”  to  make  a 
suggestion  like  that.  WTiy,  he  might 
have  gotten  that  promotion  himself!” 
(514) 


l)ack  of  me  a  shadow  stup|)ed  in  the 
path.  No,  not  a  shadow- a  little  fox! 

1  began  to  breathe**  again,  happy  in 
my  relief. 

■  He  was  a  fat  little  fellow  with  large 
ears,  and  he  was  peering  at  me  with 
his**  head  cocked.  From  his  size  1 
sliould  say  he  was  only  a  baby,  and  he 
should  have  been  at  home  with  his  fam¬ 
ily.  Foxes**  rarely  leave  their  den  when 
they  are  so  small,  I  know. 

I  began  to  stroll  on,  glancing  liack 
at  him.  The  little  fox**  came  on,  too. 

I  stopped,  and  he  stopped.  1  began,  and 
he  began.  I  laughed,  and  he  showed 
his  teeth  in  reply.  He  was  pleased**  with 
the  exciting  game  I  was  playing  with 
him.  He,  too,  was  having  a  fine  evening 
stroll. 

Wlien  I  left  the  lane,  I**  glanc-ed  back 
again  as  1  l(x;ked  our  gate.  The  fox  was 
still  in  the  path,  with  his  head  cockfnl. 
The  eerie  feeling  came  back.  The**  ears 
of  the  fox  came  alert  and,  with  a  leap, 
he  vanished.  And  I  saw  a  man  in  dirty 
clothing,  with  a  heavy**  stick  in  his 
fist,  emerge  from  the  thicket  and  sneak 
off  by  the  path  on  which  the  fox  liad 
played  his  little  game  with  me.  (.THO) 

*  yocahnUiry  limtird  to  Ckaftoro  Ono  iimd  7«M 
of  Orego  Hkttnhond  Simflifird 
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Three  sound  reasons  why  Royal 
is  the  leader  in  schools 


Thk  inmtructok  wantM  a  typewriter  that  La  eaay  to 
teach  on.  She  wanta  a  machine  that  ia  eaay  for  the 
atudent  to  learn  on. 

Royal  ia  built  with  the  inatruc'tor  and  typiat  in  mind. 

There  you  hove  reason  number  one. 

Typewriters  must  be  durable  for  school  use.  Royal  has 
never  compromised  with  quality.  It  is  the  finest,  most 
rugged  precision  writing  machine  ever  built.  It  takes 
less  time  out  for  repairs  and  causes  leas  interruptions 
in  student  typing  schedules.  Maintenance  costs  are 
gratifyingly  lower. 

Thor*  you  hove  rooton  numbor  two. 

And  service  is  the  third  rooson.  Royal  has  more  than 
900  service  centers.  Royal  offers  free  instructional 


demonstrations  and  provides  atudenta  with  a  wealth  of 
typing  and  teaching-aid  materials.  Royal  provides 
highly  skilled  typewriter  maintenance. 

It  naturally  follows  that  Royal  is  the  number  one 
typewriter  in  schools  and  has  been  for  years  and  years. 

Romombor:  In  business  Royals  are  preferred  2H  to  1 
by  those  who  type.  Surely,  you’ll  want  your  isrhool  to 
use  the  business  world’s  favorite  typewriter. 


Royol  Typswritsr  Co.,  Inc. 
School  Oopt.,  Now  York,  N.Y. 


PkMMHi  have  •  Hchwil  Koprosentativ*  arrange  tor  a  liemon- 
atralion  of  the  new  Royal  Typewriter  without  obligation. 


STANDARD  •  ELECTRIC  *  PORTABLE 
Roytypa  Typswritsr  Suppliss 
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H  Doctorat**,  New  or  Newly  Reported— 

e  Wi/«rm  T.  Athby,  Doctor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  at  IIk*  Univerrity  of  Oklahoma  (Nor- 
oian),  June,  1954.  Theiii;  “A  HUitUrtical 
AnalytU  of  Selected  Fucton  in  PredUting 
Achievement  in  Typewriting,"  a  itudy  that 
iaolated  factor!  impentant  in  learning  to 
type  and  organir.ed  them  into  a  plan  for 
predicting  achievement.  Mafor  Adviaor: 
Dr.  Gerald  A.  Porter. 

I>cKtor  Ashby  has  his  hacholor's  dc^ee 
fnrni  Eastern  Kentucky  State  College  and 
his  master’s  frmn  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  He  has  taught  in  hif^  K-hools  in 
North  Carolina  and  Kentucky,  the  Flor¬ 
ence  (Ala.)  STC,  and  the  Air  Force 
Clerk-Typist  School  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma;  he  is  now  an  asacxiiate  professor 
of  office  administration  at  the  University 
of  Mississippi, 

a  Camerim  Bremaeth,  Doctor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  at  Teachm  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  June,  1954.  Thesis:  "A  Study  of 
Buaitu'u  F.duratUm  Practicea  in  Georgia  aa 
a  Baaia  for  Suggeated  Reviaion."  Major 
Advisor:  Dr.  II.  L.  Forkner. 

IXK-tor  Bremseth  has  been  chairman  of 
tlie  Division  of  Business  Education  at 
Georgia  Teachers  College  ( Collegeboro ) 
for  tlie  iMTl  seven  years;  he  has  resigned 
this  position  to  acestpt  appointment  as  I>i- 
rc-ctor  of  Business  Education  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  in  co-operation  with  the  U.S. 
Office  of  EdiK'ation  under  the  Point  IV 
Program.  The  Bremseth  family  leaves  for 
Saudi  Araliia  in  early  September, 

■  September's  College  Appointments — 

•  ('luirlea  W.  Clementa:  new  professor 
and  head  of  the  dc-jiartmcmt  of  business 
administratiim  at  Mary  Hardin- Baylor  Col¬ 
lege,  in  Belton,  Teuts.  a  Jamea  A.  Rouae, 
Jr.t  new  direc-tor  of  Draughon’s  BusiiM*si 
College  in  Columbia,  S.C.,  upon  release 
from  military  service  in  June.  A  vrteran  of 
InHIi  Work!  War  II  and  the  Korean  con¬ 
flict,  Mr,  Rouse  was  graduated  B.S.  from 
Georgia  Teachers  College  and  Ed.M.  from 
tire  Univmity  of  Louisville;  lie  has  taught 
—between  wars— in  three  (kmrgia  high 
scIhmiIs. 


Cameron  Bremseth  . . .  Now  Ed.D.,  Columbia 


•  Eaco  Gunter:  transferred  from  the 
princspalship  of  the  Murray  (Ky.)  State 
College’s  training  school  to  an  assistant 
professorship  in  the  College’s  business  edu¬ 
cation  department.  He  is  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kentucky  BEA.  o  .Mrs.  Doro¬ 
thy  Ferenez:  from  Clarion  (Pa.)  HS  to  an 
instructorship  in  the  business  education 
department  at  Allegheny  College,  in  Mead- 
ville.  Pa, 

•  Dr.  Frank  M.  Herndon,  presidrmt  of 
the  SouthiTn  Business  Education  As.sociu- 
tion;  resigned  his  position  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Mississippi  to  accept  one  at  the 
Mississippi  State  Ckillege  for  W'omen,  in 
Columbus.  •  David  G.  Goodman:  left  the 
West  Liberty  (W.  Va.)  STC  for  Thiel 
Coll<*ge,  in  Greenville,  Pa.  Was  graduated 
B.S.  fmm  tlie  Trenton  (N.J.)  STC  and 
.M.A.  from  New  York  University.  •  Ann- 
ette  Carftenter:  from  Duquesne  (Pa.)  HS 
to  the  secretarial-sc'ience  department  at 
Geneva  College,  In  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  • 
Helen  Gibbona:  from  Plaingrove  (Pa.) 
HS  to  a  secretarial-science  instructorship 
at  Hood  College,  in  Maryland. 

a  Dr.  Fraru-ia  R.  Geigle,  of  Northern  ’ 
Illinois  STC  (Dt'Kalb),  has  reported  sev¬ 
eral  staff  changes.  He  himself  has  been 
advanced  from  department  head  to  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  College.  Dr.  John  L.  Rowe  has  beem 
advanced  from  associate  to  full  professor. 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Thiatlethwaite  has  joined  the 
staff  as  departmemt  head.  I>(xrtor  Thistle- 
thwaite  (Iowa  State,  Ph.D.)  comes  to 
DeKalb  from  the  Western  Illinois  STC  at 
Macomb,  where  he  has  been  for  the  past 
three  years;  previously  he  was  an  Iowa 
high  sc:hool  teacher  for  15  years,  head  of 
department  at  Council  Bluffs  HS,  and 
sufierintendent  in  thre«-  hnva  towns.  He 
has  an  article  in  this  issue  of  BEW,  page 
2S.  Dr.  Lowell  Chapman,  for  the  past  seven 
years  a  stuff  member  (lately  department 
head  at  iJncoln  Memorial  University, 
Harrogate,  Tenn. )  has  joined  the  DeKalb 
gniup  to  handle  an  ex|>anded  program  in 
accounting  ami  accounting  methods.  Dex-- 
tor  Chapman  (Ed.D.,  Penn  State)  has  also 
taught  in  Indiana  high  schools,  Miami 
University  (Oxford,  Ohio),  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Institute  (Flint,  Mich.);  he  is 
also— and  newly— a  CPA,  Tennessee. 

a  Mra.  Mae  M.  Dolezal,  of  San  Pierre, 
Indiana:  joining  the  staff  of  Prof.  E.  E. 
Goehring  as  secretarial  instructor  at  Val¬ 
paraiso  (Ind. )  University.  Mrs.  Dolezal  is 
an  Indiana  University  graduate,  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  graduate  student. 

B  Bereavements — 

•  Frederick  G.  SichttU,  for  the  past 
fifty  years  business  education’s  staunchest 
friend  and  leader,  died  suddenly  of  a 
heart  attack  at  his  home  in  June,  at  76. 

A  man  of  gifted  intellectual  ahilities, 
firm  character,  ami  challenging  outlook, 
he  was  a  pioneer  leader  in  business  educa¬ 
tion:  he  was  the  first  to  be  a  city  director 
of  business  education,  the  firat  to  be  a 
state  supervisor  of  business  education,  the 
firat  to  represent  the  field  on  the  Federal 
Board  for  ViK.*ationa]  Education.  His  works 
—books,  textbooks,  monographs,  articles, 
featured  columns— are  legion,  and  his  dy¬ 


namic  influence  has  affected  business  train¬ 
ing  in  every  school  in  America.  He  worked 
right  up  to  the  time  of  his  death;  he  com¬ 
pleted  his  autobiography,  which  is  vir¬ 
tually  a  history  of  American  business  edu¬ 
cation  and  busine.ss  educ'otors,  just  a  fi*w 
days  before  he  died. 

Just  last  Christmastime,  at  the  NBT.5 
convention,  .Mr.  Nichols  was  presented  the 
/irsf— again,  the  first— annual  John  Robert 
Gregg  Award  in  Business  Education,  in 
testimony  to  his  rank  as  America’s  No.  1 
business  educator.  In  his  acceptance 
speech,  he  said  these  words,  an  unexpected 
ring  that  echoes  now:  "It  is  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  that  I  seem  not  to  have 
made  many  professional  enemies  although 
I  have  been  business  education’s  severest 
and  frankest  critic  for  many  years.  Hence¬ 
forth  I  shall  have  to  leave  the  professional 
needling  to  others  who,  I  hope,  will  try  to 
be  as  intellectually  honest  in  dealing  with 
ideas  and  as  considerate  of  the  people 
whose  views  they  attack  as  I  have  tried 
to  lie.” 

And  as  he  was. 

•  Dr.  Frank  Palmer  Speare,  founder 
and  president  of  Northeastern  University 
( Boston),  died  on  May  29,  at  85.  A  former 
educational  director  of  the  YMCA,  Doctor 
Speare  was  a  leading  figure  in  adult  ami 
co-operative  education  in  the  New  England 
stat<?s. 

a  E.  Virginia  Grant,  long  active  in 
‘EBTA  and  one  of  the  East’s  outstamMng 
shorthand  teachers,  died  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness.  She  was  73.  For  18  years  she  taught 
at  .Newark  ( N.J. )  Preparatory  Sc'hool,  and 
before  that  at  the  Washington  Scluxil  for 
Secretaries,  in  .New  York. 

•  Dr,  Paul  Salagiver,  director  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  at  Simnums  College,  Boston, 
died  suddenly,  at  46,  after  a  seizure  of 
coronary  thrombosis.  Dixtor  Salsgiver 
taught  at  Boston  University  Ix'fore  going  to 
Simmons.  He  was  nationally  kmiwn  for  his 
authorship  of  high  school  textbooks. 

•  Beniamin  F.  Williams,  for  25  years 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Accredited  Commercial  Schools,  died  in 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  at  83.  For  many 
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years  he  was  president  of  Capitol  City 
Commercial  College,  in  Des  Moines. 

•  Lloyd  H.  Jacohi,  New  Jersey  state 
supervisor  of  distributive  education,  and  a 
nationally  known  leader  in  this  field,  died 
suddenly  last  June  of  a  heart  attack.  Mr. 
Jacobs  was  bom  in  NaticJc,  Mass.,  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  bachelor’s  degress  from  Boston 
University  and  his  master’s  from  Harvard. 
He  had  taught  in  New  Jersey  schools  since 
1923  (was  one-time  football  coach  and 
teacher  at  Morristown  HS);  went  to  Tren¬ 
ton  STC  in  1936,  and  in  1942  joined  the 
state  department  of  education. 

•  John  A.  Z^llera,  retire<l  vice-president 
of  Rem  Rand  and  one  of  the  great  sponsors 
of  public  school  training  in  business  edu¬ 
cation,  died  in  July.  He  was  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  creation  and  establishment 
of  the  .\merican  Chapter  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Society  for  Business  Education, 
spoke  at  many  conventions  of  business 
teacher.',  championed  schtx)!  services  at 
RemRand. 

■  Lives,  Private  and  Professional — 

•  Perle  Marie  Parvis,  for  the  past  two 
years  indefatigable  publicity  chainnan  for 
NBTA,  has  Irft  Hammond  (Ind. )  IIS  and 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Honolulu  Business 
College.  Miss  Parvis,  long  known  as  a 
shorthand  teacher  extraordinary,  was  the 
first  to  develop  a  200-w  a  m  medalist  ( Rae¬ 
burn  Edgington)  in  Gregg  Shorthand 
Simplified.  A  recent  meeting  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Area  BEA  ac'cordt'tl  her  special 
honors  and  happy  alohas. 

•  Ernest  A.  Zelliot,  for  the  past  17 
years  director  trf  business  education  in  Des 
.Moines,  has  retired.  His  years  of  service 
include  tt^aching  in  Des  Moines,  1918- 
19-30,  and  directing  the  bu-siness-teacher 
training  irrogram  at  the  University  of  Den¬ 
ver,  19-30-19-37.  Textlxx)k  author  and 
writer  of  many  magazine  articles,  he  has 
also  taught  in  more  than  twenty  diffiTcnt 
simmier  sessions— at  Denver,  Iowa,  Har¬ 
vard,  and  other  institutions. 

Nijw,  he  siiys,  “I  hope  to  catch  up  with 
my  fishing,  perhajw  do  a  bit  of  writing, 
see  still  more  of  the  United  States,  and— 
on  a  limited  basis— be  available  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  and  lecturer  in  business  education.” 

•  Dr.  William  M.  PolisJumk  (Temple 
University),  “for  his  years  of  service  as 
a  public  school  teacher  and  administrator, 
college  teacher  and  administrator,  and 
author  of  several  textlxxrks,”  was  tendered 
the  annual  award  fur  distinguished  service 
given  by  the  Pennsylvania  Business  Edu¬ 
cators  AssfK-iation,  in  its  late-spring  con¬ 
vention  in  Philadelphia. 

•  Dr.  Helen  J,  Hecknagel  is  on  sab¬ 
batical  leave  from  Cornell  University,  but 
she’s  not  resting:  she  is  working  until 
January  15  as  research  associate  in  the 
national  office  of  the  Hotel  Sales  Manage¬ 
ment  Association,  helping  prepare  a 
manual  for  training  salesmen  in  that  field. 

•  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  chainnan  of  the 
business  education  department  at  the 
NYU  School  of  Education,  is  one  of  six 
alumni  (he  earned  his  Ph.D.  at  NYU) 
chosen  to  receive  the  University’s  1954 
Alumni  Meritorious  Service  Award  "for 
distinguished  service  to  the  University." 
The  award  consists  of  a  scroll  and  a 
bronze  medallion.  Few  business  educators, 
though  aware  of  his  tremendous  activity 
in  business  education  organizations,  know 


CONNF.f.TICUTS  second  Business  Education  Institute  at  the  University  attracted  more 
than  a  hundrwi  business  teachers  from  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhtide  Island. 
Featured  presentations:  general  business  (clinic  leader:  R.  F..  Slaughter,  of  Gregg)  and 
typewriting  (speaker:  Philip  S.  Pepe).  Ringmaster  of  Institute  was  Dr.  Dean  R.  .Malsbary. 
td  the  Univernity. 


of  his  NYU  alumni  activities.  memlier 
of  the  faculty  since  1924,  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Schiwl  of  Education  Alumni 
Association  In  1951-52,  and  he  Is  trow  a 
director  of  the  Univ.’s  Alumni  Federation. 

•  Dean  Atlee  Lane  Percy,  of  Boston 
University,  was  awarded  one  of  the  two 
annual  accolades  of  the  Commercial  Di¬ 
rectors  Club  of  Massachusidts  at  its  late- 
spring  nieeting  in  Boston.  Says  the  cita¬ 
tion,  •‘To  .\tlee  Lane  Percy,  outstanding 
header  in  the  field  of  business  education; 
successful  author;  wise  cxjunselor  to  teach¬ 
ers  and  young  people;  exemplar  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  competence.  .  .  ." 

The  other  award  was  made  to  the  late 
F’rederick  G.  Nichols,  at  what  may  have 
Ix'en  his  last  public  appearance.  His  cita¬ 
tion  read,  "pionec'r  and  dean  of  business 
education;  distinguished  leader,  able  or¬ 
ganizer,  administrator;  author  and  critic; 
friend  of  teachers  and  businessmen;  sjKm- 
sor  and  motivating  spirit  of  this  group.  . . 

•  Mrs.  Floreru'.e  Wissift  Dunhar,  fonner 
high  school  business  teacher  (Morton  HS, 
Cicero,  Ill.),  business  law  expert  and 
enthusiast  (contributor  to  BEW),  and  at 
present  on  leave  from  her  job  as  a  faculty 
member  at  Wilson  Junior  College  (Chi¬ 
cago)  and  as  a  judge  in  Adams  County 


(Quincy),  has  won  tlie  Deimxratic  nomi- 
natiem  for  AdaiiM  Cmmty  Supr'rintendent 
of  ScluNils.  Election  time:  Novemlx-r. 

•  Roy  W.  Poe,  for  the  past  two  years 
managing  editor  of  the  Cregg  Division  of 
McGraw-Hill,  has  Ixsen  promoted  to  the 
post  of  Editor-in-chief  of  the  Division. 
He  will  be  in  charge  of  Gregg’s  entire 
texth<x)k-development  program.  .Mr.  Poe 
was  formerly  director  of  Cregg  College 
(now  a  division  of  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity),  in  Chicago,  and  assistant  dean  at 
Golden  Cate  College,  in  San  Francisco.  A 
war-time  naval  officer,  he  is  a  two-time 
graduate  of  Oklahoma  A&M. 

•  Mary  H.  Rogers,  after  -35  years  of 
teacliing  sulKlebs  to  look  after  their  busi¬ 
ness  affairs,  has  retired  .mm  her  post  in 
the  business-training  dtn^artment  of  Finch 
College,  New  York  City.  The  Finch 
Alumnae  Association  (whose  memlrers  own 
.some  2(X)  pairs  of  bootees  from  the  click¬ 
ing  needles  of  their  typing  teacher)  hon¬ 
ored  her  at  a  lavish  lurtcheon. 

Said  Miu  Rogers,  "Young  women,  no 
matter  how  well-to-do  their  parents,  should 
he  trained  in  the  processes  of  secretarial 
work  and  the  handling  of  money."  She 
has  made  26  trips  to  Europe  with  Fiiu  h 
students;  now  she  plans  to  make  another 
trip— this  time  alone. 


PI  OMF/JA  Pi’s  top  echelon,  the  National  Council,  met  at  Hall  Slate  Teachers  College 
to  plan  its  biennial  convention  (Chicago,  Dec.  26-28,  just  prior  to  NBTA).  .Meet;  Mrs. 
.Marie  Vilhauer  (Misaoiiri  Ontral  (Allege),  secretary-historian;  .Mina  Johnson  (Rail 
State),  vice-president;  Dr.  James  RIanford  (Iowa  STC),  treasurer;  Dr.  Paul  F.  .Muse 
(Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute),  president;  Dr.  Audrey  Dempsey  (F.aitt  Carolina  STC), 
organizer;  George  Wagoner  (Lniversity  of  Tennessee;,  past-president;  and  Jane  White 
(Georgia  Sf^W),  fraternity  editor. 
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rUXAS’S  two-WKek  workshop  at  thr  lJniv<>ruty  of  Texa*  lured  93  buaineM  teacher*  from 
all  over  the  .Sf^uihweat  to  Aualin.  Dr.  Faborn  Etier  (eiireme  righu  set  up  a  full-credit 
program,  eilaic  atyts  that  ranged  from  general  bu«ineM  to  adding  machine*.  Imported 
•peaker*  included  Mary  Connelly  (Bo»tcin),  Juanita  Kaiich  (Denver!,  Alan  I.loyd  (New 
York), 


•  Wenlvy  E.  SuHt,  l'liiLtdel[>liitf  city 
kii(M'rviaor  of  businraa  education,  waa  hon¬ 
ored  by  his  associates:  the  Plitladelphia 
BTA  awarded  hint  a  citation,  "Through 
his  iiKlefatigable  efforts,  he  ha*  initiated 
an  ctfccctive  revision  of  the  commercial 
curriculum  .  .  ,  has  proiiuKed  a  clostu’ 
n-lationship  between  the  various  busiitess 
orgHiii/atiom  and  those  interested  in  cotn- 
iiH'rcial  training;  has  labored  tirelessly  and 
successfully  to  achieve  closer  co-opcration 
between  the  teac'hing  personnel  and  the 
administrative  officials  in  the  Itest  interf*st 
of  the  sc'hools."  The  presentation  was  iiuide 
cm  txdialf  of  the  Association  by  Dr.  Louis 
P.  i  foyer,  Philadelphia's  superintendent  of 
school*.  Presiding  at  the  dinru'r  iiierding 
was  Samuel  L.  Kreizman,  who  was  re¬ 
elected  president.  The  Association  plans 
to  make  a  citation  each  year. 

a  RoUand  //.  Meffert  succt'eds  Vfr.  Zel- 
liot  as  Dra  Moini*s  director  of  business 
educatioti.  Mr.  Meffert  is  a  graduate  of 
Cornell  (Iirwa)  College,  A.B.;  arwl  thi- 
University  of  l)env«T,  M.S.;  an<l  he  Itas 


d(»iM-  additional  graduate  work  at  Drake 
anti  Iowa  State.  Before  becoming  a  busi- 
iK*!*  teaclier  in  Des  Moines  in  1939,  he 
was  ft>r  eight  years  businesr  teacher  anti 
high  school  principal  at  Shtdl  Rock  ( Iowa ) 
anti  supeiintentlent  of  schools  at  Allison 
(It/wa).  Since  1951  he  has  been  vice- 
principal  at  Franklin  Junior  High  Schtml, 
in  Des  Moines. 

■  The  Automatic  Office — 

The  National  Business  Show  will  be  held 
in  New  York  City  in  the  69th  and  the  71st 
Armtaies  from  September  27  to  Octt)ber 
1.  It  is  the  fiftieth  annual  exhibition.  The 
theme  will  highlight  tin*  old,  the  new,  anti 
the  trend  toward  "office  automation." 

■  Colleipans,  for  Next  Summer — 

One  of  the  special  activities  i>f  the  Foiin- 
tlatittn  for  Et.tmomic  Ekliication  is  arrang¬ 
ing  fur  “btuiness  felk>wships"  for  tsdlege 
instructors.  Pattern:  the  profesmr  visits 
and  works  in  a  business  house  for  six  weeks 
in  Jtdy  and  August.  Ilis  transportation  is 
paid,  and  he  is  given  $.500  for  cxiamses.  ' 

To  tlate,  more  than  4(K)  professors  Ircmi 


BUS1NE.SS  Tf.ACHEK  of  the  Year,  selected  by  eleven  cn-operating  chapters  of  NOMA, 
is  Mr*.  Ruby  Baxter,  of  Grayson,  Louisiana,  whose  list  of  school  and  community  activities 
is  astonishing.  (Left)  She  went  to  NOMA’s  St.  la>ui*  convention  with  I.z>uisiana  Super¬ 
visor  (iladys  Perk,  was  ntreived  by  NO.MA  Vice-Presblent  IToyd  Guillol,  and  (right) 
was  tendered  her  award  at  the  banquet,  the  presentation  being  made  by  the  chairman 
of  NDMA's  educational  committee.  Dr.  Irene  Place  (University  of  Michigan),  wh<»  had 
initialed  the  tea<'her-of-lhe-year  project. 


more  tlian  2(10  colleges  and  universities 
have  tasted  biuiness  Ufe  via  the  fellow¬ 
ships.  Right  mrw,  the  Foundation  is  lining 
up  candidates  for  next  ( 1955 )  summer. 
Interested?  Write  to  Dr.  Leonard  E.  Read, 
president  of  the  Found-ition,  at  Irvington- 
on-Hudson,  New  York,  for  p.rlicalion 
form.s. 

■  Dlinois  Student  Best  Artypist— 

Winning  over  1,139  other  entrants  in 

the  10th  Annual  Typewriter  Art  (Contest 
spon.sored  by  artypist  Julius  .Nelson  was 
Dale  Brinkmann,  of  Carlyle  (111.)  High 
School,  yis  prize:  a  portable  typewriter. 
His  proud  instructor:  Wilma  Dieckmann. 

Winner  of  the  school  trophy  (for  best 
group  of  10  or  more)  was— again— Pres¬ 
entation  of  Mary  Academy,  in  Hudson, 
.New  Hampshire;  instructor  of  the  winning 
group:  Sr.  Francis  de  Laval. 

Portraits  of  the  presidents  were  the  most 
popular  types  of  entries,  reports  Mr.  Nel¬ 
son;  “also  of  considerable  fieciuency  were 
scenes,  and  sketches  of  dogs  and  horses." 

■  UBEA  Raises  Its  Dues_ 

"You  can’t  operate  a  $100,000  organiza¬ 
tion  on  a  $.5(),(M)0  income,”  one  of  the 
UBEA  council  members  explained.  In  the 
past  year,  meinl)c>rship  dues  accounted  for 
only  40  pcT  cent  of  UBEA’s  bill-paying; 
the  rest  came  from  othen"  income-producing 
activities  of  UBEA’s  headquarters  office, 
advertising  in  the  Asscx:iation’s  periodicals, 
and  a  subsidy  from  the  NEA. 

So,  UBEA  is  necessarily  upping  its  rates. 
Now: 

a  “Comprehensive”  memhernhip  (in 
UBEA  and  all  four  of  its  special  divisions) 
and  subscTiptions  to  the  S-times-a-year 
UBEA  Forum  and  4-times-a-year  Quar¬ 
terly,  $7.50;  special  two-year  rate  of 
$13.50. 

•  “Student  Comprehensive”  meniWr- 
ship  ( same?  as  above,  but  for  under¬ 
graduate  trainees  only),  $3.75. 

•  "UrUfietr’  membership  (in  UBEA,  but 
not  in  its  divisions )  and  subscription  to  the 
Forum,  $5;  two-year  rate  of  $9. 

•  “StudetU-Uniiied”  membership  (as 
above),  $2.50. 

•  Membership  only  in  the  Intcunaticmal 
Sex-iety  for  Business  ^ucation  (one  of  the 
UBEA  spc'cial  divisions),  but  with  a  sub- 
sc’ription  to  ISBE’s  International  RevU'w, 
$3. 

Your  checks  go  to  UBE.A  at  1201  Six¬ 
teenth  Street,  N.W'.,  Wa.shingtnn  6,  D.C. 

I  Complete  Program  at  DePaul — 

The  businc'ss-education  training  program 
at  Chicago’s  Dc*Paul  University  has  triplc*d 
its  horizons:  Its  two-year  scH:rt!tarial- 
training  program  continues,  but  to  it  has 
lieen  addcnl  a  four-year  executive-secre¬ 
tarial  program  and  (with  the  special  bless¬ 
ings  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education) 
a  complc-te  four-year  B.S.  program  fcM 
training  business  teachers.  Heading  the  ex- 
pandcxl  department  is  the  person  who 
built  it  up:  Loretto  R.  Hoyt. 

Dc'Paul  is  a  Roman  Catholic  ( Vin¬ 
centian)  institution,  but  students  of  all 
faiths  and  creeds  are  enrolled.  Unique  as¬ 
pect:  All  Imsiness-education  classes  meet 
in  the  mornings,  freeing  students  for  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  neurlry  Loop  business  dis¬ 
trict  every  aftemexm.  (The  school  is  in 
downtown  Chic'ago. ) 

The  new  tc«cher-training  program  re¬ 
quires  a  broad  background  of  general 
cxMirses  ( English,  geography,  history,  phi- 
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Holland  H.  it  ihr  new  Director 
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los4>|)hy,  social  sticuce,  and  for  Catholics 
— religion)  in  addition  to  the  usual  profes* 
sional  8tudi<;s.  Students  niay  niajor  in 
instruction  in  accounting,  general  business, 
and  stenography.  Practice  teaching  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  Chicago’s  public  and  parochial 
schools.  The  program  qualifies  graduates 
for  Illinois  certification  and  admission  to 
graduate  schools. 

B  First  Honorary  Degrees,  at  Pace— 
The  June  commencement  (46th)  at 
Pace  College,  New  York  City,  featured  an 
innovation:  conferring  of  the  ('ollege’s  first 
Itonorary  degrees— four  of  them:  to  J.  Ed¬ 
gar  Hoover,  of  FBI  fame;  to  T.  Colentan 
Andrews,  US  Internal  Revenue  Commis¬ 
sioner;  to  Jacob  L.  Iloltziisaim,  regent  of 
tlie  University  of  the  State  of  .New  York; 
and  to  Frederick  .VI.  Schaeberle,  Pace 
treasturer  and  trustee. 

And— iM>t  honorary,  but  wim  through 
seven  industrious  years  of  night  school- a 
Bachebr  of  Business  Administration  degree 
t«)  BEVV’s  features  editor,  Walter  M. 
Lange. 

B  For  Strayers,  the  COtden  Fifty — 
Strayer  COUege  (Washington,  D.C.) 
celebrated  its  fiftietli  birthday  on  July  10 
at  commencement  exercises  at  the  Statler. 
More  than  91,000  students  have  attended 
day  or  evening  sessions  for  the  various 
programs  offered  by  the  dual  institution: 
Strayer  Cbllege  of  Srt-retarial  Trahiing  and 
Strayer  Odloge  of  Accountancy.  F.dmond 
S.  DiMioho  is  president;  Elgie  C.  Purvis  is 
director. 

B  Sheboygan-Mission  Merger — 

The  Shelaiygan  (Wis. )  Business  Ca>llege 
recently  merged  its  progr.iin  with  the 
business-training  program  of  Mission  House 
Oillege,  to  establish  a  new  Sclmol  of  Busi- 
iM'ss  Administration.  In  addition  to  short 
programs  of  a  year  or  less,  the  school  now 
offers  ( 1 )  a  two-year  program  leading  to  ao 
associate  degree  in  general  business  or 
s<*(Tetarial  studies,  and  (2)  a  four-year 
pn>gram  leading  to  a  B.S.  in  the  fields  of 
accounting,  busiiseu  administration,  or  sec¬ 
retarial  studies. 

B  Paterson-Montidair  Merger — 

With  the  selection  of  business  education 
mafors  for  the  entering  class  this  fall,  the 
first  step  in  nterging  the  departments  of 
business  education  at  two  New  Jersey  state 
teachers  colleges— Paterson  and  Montclair 


—is  l>eing  taken.  No  new  students  are 
l)eing  atx,-epted  in  the  departnwnt  at  Pater¬ 
son;  present  students  there  will  cvinpletc 
their  program  at  Paterson. 

Beginning  this  month,  the  M<mtclair 
program  will  be  broadened  to  include  sec¬ 
retarial  studic's  as  well  as  general  business 
and  accounting.  Dr.  M.  Herbert  Freeman, 
wIk)  has  been  head  of  department  at  Pat¬ 
erson,  has  become  chainnan  of  the  newly 
merged  department  at  Montclair. 

The  staffs  of  both  colleges  have,  for 
s«»me  time,  b«*en  studying  equipment  needs 
and  planning  the  new  curriculum.  It  is 
antieipati'd  that  f»:w  changes  in  sUiff  as- 
signn)ents  will  lie  iKX-cssury'. 

B  In  L.A.,  a  New  Name — 

Thi;  Metn>iKilitan  Junior  Cadlege.  in  Ia>s 
.Vngeles  has  a  n«*w  name:  "The  Lars  .Vn- 
geles  Junior  Colh;gc  of  Business,”  com¬ 
plete  with  one-year  Business  Ortificate 
programs  and  two-year  Associate  in  ,Vrts 
programs,  day  and  night. 

B  You,  Too,  Can  Be  Air-Uonditioned — 

•  In  Denton,  Texas,  it  is  wann  in  the 
sumuu:r.  'Fhe  graduate  class  of  Dr.  Huth  I. 
Anderson  at  North  Texas  SC  m<*t  in  one 
of  the  buildings  considered  too  old  for  all- 
over  air-conditioniitg.  So,  memlM*rs  of  the 
class  chipiM'd  in  l.'S  each  aiul  lN>ught  an 
air-conditioning  unit  wliolesale.  “About  15 
cents  an  hour  for  comfort— it’s  worth  it,” 
the  class  dix-idi'd.  Reixirt:  It  was. 

•  In  New  York  Citv.  it  is  warm  in  the 
summer.  Dr.  H.  L.  Forkm*r  is  working  on 
a  fund  fur  air-conditioning  his  lecture  iiall. 
Procediire:  DcK-tor  Forkner  arranges  a 
most  attractive  and  valuable  social  and 
professional  program  of  special  activities 
for  all  his  stumner  stiulents  at  Teacbers 
College,  Columbia.  Each  stuchmt  makes  a 
$1  dt'posit  fur  each  special  event  as  he 
signs  up  fur  it;  the  11  is  refunded  if  the 
student  a|>pears  on  the  serene— but  it  goes 
into  the  air-conditioning  fund  if  the  stu¬ 
dent  doesn't  appear. 

•  In  Halei/fh,  N.C.,  it  is  wann  in  the 
simmier.  So,  moving  into  a  new  location 
[address:  2^  Hillsboro  Street,  Raleigh], 
King’s  Business  College  has  a  building 
that  is  conjpletely  air-c'onditioned.  More— 
it  is  color •c'onditiunc'd  ( fluorescent  light¬ 
ing,  painting,  etc.).  .More— it  is  sound- 
conditiom-d  (soundproofing,  PA  system, 
radio  pipe  lines  to  each  ebssroom).  More 
—it  is  music-conditioned  (soft  music  in  all 
nonclassrcMm  areas).  “It's  the  South’s  most 
modem  and  most  beautiful  business  cxd- 
lege,”  says  President  Orville  T.  Smith; 
"and  you’ll  have  to  stop  in  and  see  us  be¬ 
fore  you  can  realize  what  we  have!” 

B  GSeW  Wins  Pi  Omega  Pi  Trophy— 

As  a  tremendous  and  successful  spur  to 
chapter  activities,  the  national  office  of  Pi 
Omega  Pi  offers  an  annual  award  to  tlie 
(hapter  that  earns  tlu;  iiKist  "points”  for 
its  publications,  reports,  and  pro]ects.  Eta 
(^pter  (Ntrtih  T«*xaii  State  College),  last 
year’s  winner  and  titerefore  this  year’s 
jury,  found  that  Cbnuna  .Nu  ChapttT,  at 
Gemgia  .State  (Allege  fur  Women  ( Mill- 
edgeville)  took  top  honors  fur  the  195.3- 
19.54  school  year. 

BEW  is  very  happy  about  it  all.  For 
one  thirsg,  BEW  Columnist  Jane  Wliite  is 
sponsor  of  the  wirming  chapter.  Fur 
another,  one  of  the  chapter’s  projects  was 
preparing  a  huge  portfolio  of  posters  for 
the  Editor  to  use  in  his  "Mt^thods  of 
Teachbsg  Geiseral  Business”  presentation 
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With  a  few  feather-light 
strokes,  a  Rush  FybRgtass 
Eraser  removes  the  last 
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at  the  laat  NBTA  cxmvmtion;  and  the 
point!  the  cliapter  earned  on  that  pro^-t 
wac  fu»t  enough  to  put  thain  in  front. 

Kunnert-up  were  the  chapters  at  East 
Carolina  TC  (Greenville,  N.C.),  Central 
College  (Fayette,  Mo.),  [>tM|uesrte  Uni¬ 
versity,  l^a  STC.  Albany  STC,  Florida 
SC,  Eastern  Illinois  STC  (Charleston), 
Kansas  (Emporia)  STC,  and  the  Spring- 
field  ( Mo. )  STC— in  that  order.  East  Caro¬ 
lina,  winner  two  years  ago,  was  edged  out 
by  esew  by  a  close  133  to  131  points. 

B  Got  Any  Slow  Learners?— 

If  you  do,  and  if  you  want  itemized 
specific  suggestions  for  meeting  their 
unique  needs,  get  a  copy  of  the  May, 
1954,  issue  of  American  BuMnes$  Educa¬ 


tion  {Quarterly  (ackbeaat  Ted  LaMonte, 
12-20  27th  Avenue,  Long  Island  City  2, 
New  York;  price:  7!5  cents). 

Edited  by  Dr.  Herman  G.  Enterline 
(Indiana  University),  this  issue  contains 
the  tested  ideas,  cl^sified  by  subfect  area, 
of  more  than  fifty  business  te.achers  who 
have  worked  with  slow  learners. 

B  Associations  Report  That— 

e  Ldttle  Rock:  The  big  SBEA  program 
at  Thanksgivingtime  will  have  as  a  theme, 
“Human  Relations  in  Business  E<lucation,“ 
says  President  Frank  M.  Herndon.  Con¬ 
vention  opens  at  2:(X)  on  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  with  BEW  Editor  Alan  C.  Lloyd's 
"Building  Typewriting  Skills”  teaching 
demonstration  and  winds  up  with  drawing 
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of  door  prizes  at  noon,  Saturday.  Between 
the  two  events:  Two  dinners,  one  recep¬ 
tion,  one  ball,  several  luncheons  and  break¬ 
fasts,  speeches  or  demonstrations  by  about 
100  performers,  and— mirohi/e  dictu~i  re¬ 
ception  at  the  Governor’s  Mansionl 

•  lUinoit:  New  president  of  the  Illinois 
Association  of  BC’s  is  V.  G.  Miisselman 
(Gem  Qty  BC,  Quincy), 

o  Chicago:  New  president  of  C.\BEA 
is  Wilbert  F.  Doak  (Morton  HS,  Cicero); 
his  associates:  Dr.  Doris  Howell  (Evan¬ 
ston),  vice-president;  Warren  Policy  (Anti- 
oc*h),  secretary;  imd  Wilhelmina  Hebner 
(Hammrmd),  treasurer.  CABEA  meets 
monthly,  welcomes  visitors;  schedule: 
September  2.3,  Chiober  2-3,  November  20, 
January  22,  February  26,  March  26,  April 
23,  and  May  21. 

•  Florida:  The  Florida  BEA  met  in 
Miami  to  hear  Gladys  Peck  ( Lu.  state 
supervisor)  and  elet.-t  new  officers:  Mrs. 
Maudie  Cook  (Coral  Cables  HS),  presi¬ 
dent-succeeding  .Mrs.  Della  Rosenlierg; 
Mrs.  Bessie  liters  (Lake  City),  vice- 
president;  Nora  Mae  Holland  (Miami), 
secretary-treasurer;  Leon  Ellis  ( Frost¬ 
proof),  sergeant-at-arms;  and  Edna  Long 
(Bartow),  SBEA-UBEIA  membership 
director  for  the  state.  The  next  meeting 
of  the  Association  will  be  a  Work  Con- 
ferenc-e  on  September  24-25  at  the 
Princess  Isseno  Hotel  in  Daytona  Beach; 
headliner  will  be  typing  consultant  T. 
James  Crawford. 

•  Othawa,  Ontario:  The  Canadian 
Business  Schools  Association  met  at 
Oshawa  Business  College  last  June  in  its 
14th  annual  convention.  Delegates  from 
ten  colleges  heard  executives  and  business¬ 
men  and  elected  new  officers:  President, 
M.  C.  Barnett,  of  Oshawa;  vice-president 
(and  past-president),  J.  T,  Fleming; 
executive  vice-president,  Harold  Metzler; 
and  secTetary-treasurer,  Alma  .Mills. 

a  Birmingham:  The  vigoroiu  South¬ 
eastern  Btuiness  College  Association  met 
in  Birmiisgham  in  April,  talke<l  teacher 
and  recruiting  methods,  had  a  banquet, 
had  a  luncherni  atop  Red  Mountain,  and 
elected  new  officers:  President,  jack  Jones 
(Jones  BC,  Jacksonville);  vice-presidents, 
A.  M.  Luther,  Jr.  (Knoxville)  and  Ary 
Phillips  (Vicksburg);  secretary,  George 
Fletcher  (Rome);  and  treasurer,  J,  E. 
Leonard  (Montgomery).  Next  inei*ting: 
Nashville. 

a  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.:  The  South  Carolina 
BEA  will  hold  its  annual  conference  at 
W'inthrop  College  on  Saturday,  October 
30;  it  starts  at  9:.30  and  runs  for  the  whole 
day.  Presiding  will  be  Dorothy  Von 
Patton;  demonstrating  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  will  be  Dr.  Alan  C.  Lloyd,  complete 
with  armloads  of  samples,  lesson  aids, 
bulletin-board  pieces,  and  teaching  kits. 

a  Dallas:  Mountain-Plains  BEA  enjoyed 
a  spectacularly  successful  convention  in 
Dallas  in  mid-June,  with  Dr,  Earl  Nicks 
(University  of  Denver)  presiding;  Dr.  D. 
D.  Lesseiiberry  (Pitt)  giving  the  keynote 
address;  Robert  E.  Slaughter  (Gregg) 
winding  things  up  at  the  finale;  and  a 
galaxy  of  authors,  experts,  and  teachers 
filling  in  between.  Next  year’s  conventiem 
will  be  in  Denver,  New  officers  are:  Dr. 
Vernon  Payne  ( North  Texas  State  Col¬ 
lege),  president;  Prof.  Clyde  I.  Blanchard 
(University  of  Tulsa),  vice-president; 
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Kuben  Dumler  (St.  Juhn't  College,  Win¬ 
field,  Kansas),  treasurer;  and  Hulda 
Vaaier  (University  of  South  Dakota), 
secretary. 

•  Cleveland:  When  the  Northeastern 
Ohio  Teachers’  Association  meets  in 
Cleveland  on  October  20,  business 
teachers  will  have  their  own  luncheon  at 
tlie  Statler,  says  Myrtle  L.  Cratty,  chair¬ 
man.  The  speaker:  Dr.  T  Marshall 
Haiuia  (Ohio  State),  on  "Building  Effec¬ 
tive  Learning  Experiences  in  Business 
Education."  Reservations:  Steve  Zorich, 
Garfield  Heights  (Ohio)  HS. 

•  PittthuTgh:  Tri-State  BE  A  meets  at 
the  Hotel  Williatn  Penn  on  November  5 
and  6.  Opening  at  8:30  Friday  evening 
with  an  address  by  former  educator  Dr. 
Forrest  Kirkpatrick  ( assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Wheeling  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion),  the  convention  will  feature  teaching 
clinics  in  each  mafor  subject  area,  on 
Saturday  morning  from  9:(K)  to  12:00. 
Presiding:  Alex  Hartman,  of  the  Robert 
Morris  School. 

•  Indiana:  New  executives  of  Indiana 
BE  Club  are  President  Reuben  Foland 
(Speedway  City  High  School,  Indi¬ 
anapolis)  and  Vice-President  Dr.  Robert 
Bell  (BaU  State). 

•  Idaho:  1954-55  officers  elected  last 
spring  for  the  Idaho  BEA  are  Mrs.  Rose 
Voget,  president;  Clisby  Edlefson,  vice- 
president;  and  Mrs.  Billie  Caine,  secretary. 

•  Illinois:  The  spring  convention  of  the 
Illinois  BEA  will  be  held  jointly  with  the 
Missouri  BTA  in  St.  Louis.  Illinois 
officers  are  Homer  F.  Ely  (Alton),  presi¬ 
dent;  Mabel  Scheiderer  (Decatur),  vice- 
president;  Edward  R.  Leach  (Chicago), 
secretary;  and  Charles  Wagoner  ( Mt. 
Vernon),  treasurer. 

•  New  York  City:  New  president  of  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers  Association  is 
Gilbert  Kahn,  of  Newark  ( N.J, )  East  Side 
HS,  elected  sucessor  to  Di^.  A.  E.  Klein. 
Other  officers:  Vice-Presidents,  Howard 
Nelson,  Helen  McConnell,  and  Sr. 
Catherine  Anita;  and  secretary-treasurer, 
Frank  P.  Dtmnelly, 

a  Boston:  Massachusetts  Commc-rcial 
Direc-tors  Club  pau8<‘d  in  its  drive  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  state  business  education  supervisor 
long  enough  to  elect  new  officers  at  its 
late-spring  meeting:  Mrs.  Clara  Lodi, 
president;  Rose  A.  Farese,  vice-president; 
Mrs.  Catherine  Dennen,  secTetary;  and 
Hazel  Mari.son,  tn'asiirer. 

•  Kentucky:  The  Kentucky  BEA  held  its 
24th  annual  spring  meeting  in  Lotiisville; 
John  Tabb  presidc*d  over  a  luncheon 
attended  by  98  business  teachers  and 
addressed  by  Dr.  D.  D.  I.4*ssenl)erry 
(Pitt).  The  fall  meeting  will  be  at 
Murray  SC.  .New  officers:  Dr.  Vernon 
.Musselman  (University  of  Kentucky), 
president:  Ada  Bell  Hall,  vlc-e-president; 
Virginia  Ackman,  secretary;  and  Betty 
Schmitz,  treasurer. 

•  ChU’ago:  .New  president  of  Catliolic 
BEA,  elected  at  tlie  ninth  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Association,  at  the  Palmer 
House,  is  Sr,  Mary  Dorothy,  O.P.,  head  of 
department  at  Bishop  McDonnell  High 
.Schof)l,  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  A  pioneer 
fournler  of  CBEA,  Sister  Dorothy  has 
previously  serve*!  four  years  as  chairman 
of  the  Eastern  CBEA  Unit  and  three  yean 
as  national  vice-president.  She  succeeds 


Brother  Phillip,  O.S.F.  Other  offic'ers: 
vic'e-president,  Br.  Janu's  Luke,  F.S.C.; 
and  treasurer,  Sr.  Mary  Immaculata,  re¬ 
elected.  Religious  from  22  states  attended. 
Next  year's  convention  will  be  in 
Atlantic  City. 

•  New  Jersey:  The  NJBEA,  meeting  on 
the  Rutgers  Campus,  elected  Dr.  Elizabeth 
VanDerveer  (.Montclair  STC),  eilitor  of 
the  Journal  of  Busirtess  Education,  its 
president  for  1954-55.  Other  officers: 
vice-president,  W.  Clinton  Compher; 
secretary,  Corinne  Thompson;  and 
treasurer,  Richard  Borgen. 

•  Nebraska:  Newly  founded  is  the 
Nebraska  BTA,  which  lust  spring  held  its 
first  convention— in  Kearney.  Officers:  Dr. 


Wayne  House  (University  of  Nebraska), 
president;  E.  P.  Baruth  anil  Chiurles  E. 
Thompson,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Alma 
Howdeshell  and  Mary  F*>mey,  secretaries; 
and  Leora  Jane  Washburn,  treasiurer. 
Chairman  of  the  convention:  Jauiesine 
Bourke. 

•  California'.  The  California  BEA  will 
hold  its  annual  fall  session  on  Saturday, 
Octol)er  3U,  at  the  Statler,  in  Los  Angeles. 
Officers:  Dr.  Jt'ssie  Gustafson  (LA  State), 
president;  I>t.  Wotnlrow  Baldwin,  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  Alpha  Boysen  Stewart, 
secretary;  and  Mrs.  losephine  Harrison, 
treasurer.  Program:  Big-names  panel  in 
the  morning,  a  luncheon,  and  an  address 
by  Dr.  Malcxihn  MacLean  (UCLA). 


Are  you  preparing  your  students  to 
cope  with  the  economic  facts  of  life? 


Falucation  in  money  management  lain  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  national  trend  to  give  students 
training  in  the  practical  affairs  of  living. 
Including  money  management  in  your 
teaching  will  help  your  students  face  up 
to  their  responsibilities  as  consumers  and 
develop  standards  of  values  that  will  en¬ 
rich  their  entire  lives. 

For  25  years  Household  Finance  Corpo¬ 
ration  has  maintained  a  (Consumer  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  to  help  individuals  and 
families  acquire  skill  in  effective  money 
management.  Of  the  many  hiHtklets  pre¬ 
pared,  three  have  proved  outstanding  in 
making  the  teaching  of  money  manage¬ 
ment  intensely  interesting. 

The  first  of  these  booklets,  Money 
Management,  Your  Budget, 
is  aimed  at  the  adult  level 
but  has  Iteen  used  success¬ 
fully  in  senior  high,  college, 
and  adult  education  classes. 
It  is  a  personalized  system 
for  managing  income.  Its  usefulness  and 
appeal  come  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  flex¬ 
ible  plan  to  allow  each  person  or  family 
to  choose  how  he  will  sp<*ml  his  money. 

The  second  booklet,  also  new.  Money 
Management  for  Young  Moderns,  reflects 
the  comments  and  criticisms  of  teen-age 
stuflenta  who  tried  out  the  original  draff. 
As  a  result,  it  talks  to  teens 
at  their  level — raises  ques¬ 
tions  directly  related  to 
their  problems— and  shows 
how  to  solve  them. 

Young  Modems  is  full  of  the  kinds  of 
problems  which  you  can  expand  into 
group  discussions.  Let  me  give  you  just 
one  example.  At  a  certain  point  in  tlie 
bcM»kiet,  students  are  asked,  ^‘Can  you  set 
your  own  standard  of  living  or  do  you 
follow  the  crowd  and  sfiend  as  it  s[ien<ls?” 
I  think  you  can  readily  see  how  many  pro¬ 
vocative  ideas  can  be  set  off  by  a  key 
question  such  as  this  one. 

This  third  b<K>klet,  Money  Manage¬ 
ment,  Children's  Spending,  is  a  guide  in 


teaching  children  the  value  of  money.  It 
is  based  on  the  philosophy  that  no  one  is 
lH»m  with  the  ability  to  spend 
money  wisely— it  lus  to  be 
taught. 

learning  to  handle  a  stiull 
sum  of  mitney  in  childh<MMi  ia 
valuable  exfterience  in  meeting 
the  complex  money  problems  that  arise 
as  chibiren  enter  high  schotil  and  later 
assume  the  responsihiliticB  of  adults. 

Money  Maruigement,  Children's  Spend¬ 
ing  tells  how  to  start  a  chihl  on  a  small 
allowance;  how  to  determine  the  amount 
of  the  allowance;  what  an  allowance  should 
cover;  and  gives  the  answers  to  many 
other  problems  that  arise  when  a  child 
starts  handling  money.  Information  is 
presented  to  guide  parents  in  developing 
a  healthy  attitude  toward  money  which  in 
turn  will  carry  over  to  the  child. 

Our  research  lias  proved  how  eager  all 
peitple  are  to  know  how  to  manage  money 
auccessfully.  There  are  many  areas  of 
educjition  in  which  money  numagernent 
can  lie  incimled  effectively.  Are  you  giv¬ 
ing  your  students  the  training  they  need 
to  meet  auccessfully  their  financial  firob- 
lems  tfxluy  and  in  the  future? 

If  you  would  like  any  one  fif  these 
iMMiklets,  we  will  be  happy  to  send  you  a 
free  copy.  Use  coup<in  tielow. 

tHrmSar  ml  Cjmmmm  fUbtrttUim 
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New  Business  Equipment 


■  jHtper’ft  Adfiul-A-DMlc— 

iMfW  A(l(iut'A-L>rsk  is  a  liand* 
soiiM*  tyjiewritrr  desk  designed  pri¬ 
marily  for  th('^  cliutsroum  and  office. 
Model  TAl-'M  has  detachable  legs  and 
featurt's  a  »n*w  mechanism  for  control¬ 
ling  tl»e  typewrifer  platform,  improving 

G'ure  aial  rediu'ing  eyestrain  by  ul- 
ng  fast  arnl  acc'iirate  height  adjust¬ 


ments.  Tilt*  platfonn  run  lx*  raised  or 
lowered  from  26  to  30  inches,  in  half- 
inc*}!  adjiistmi'iits,  ri'siilting  in  nine 
height  selections. 

Tlic  desk  itself  is  20  by  34  indies 
and  is  30  inclu-s  high.  Tlie  small  lever 
on  the  desk  locks  the  adjusting  inecha- 
nisin  in  plate  or  easily  releases  it  when 
turned  to  the  left.  The  maiiufactiirf*rs 
point  out  the  Adjust-A-13esk  was 
<*onstructiHi  with  durability  and  long 
life  ill  mind. 

•  The  TA134  has  well-rounded  rail 
and  leg  comers,  with  steel  ctmier  braces; 
and  it  is  e<|uippt‘d  with  an  oak  drawer. 
MihM  TA334,  also  available,  adjusts 
into  a  flut-tup|M*d  dt-sk  suitable  for 
IxMikktH'ping  as  well  us  typing  classes. 
Prices  may  lx*  obtained  from  the  Ja8|M*r 
Table  Cxxnpuny,  Inc.,  |asix*r,  Indiana. 
■  DemonstralHin  Board— 

Visi-gruph,  a  new  deinoiistrution 
laiurd  for  visual  presentations,  has  been 
announced  by  the  manufacturer,  the 
Ohio  FTock-Oite  Caxnpuny,  5713  Eii- 
clitl  Avenue,  ('leveland  3.  This  Ixiard 
uses  no  chalk,  tacks,  or  glue.  The  Visi- 
gru|)h  is  a  sturdily  constructed  black- 
Ixiard  laminatcxl  with  a  liigh-quality 
Wlmirette  flannel.  The  lioard  is  used 
with  the  manufacturer’s  Velvette  paper, 
one  side  of  which  has  a  self-adhering 
surfac'e;  the  other  side  is  coated  with 
a  veknir  finisli. 

•  Display*  are  prepartxl  by  cutting 
the  Velvette  paper  to  size,  peeling  off 
the  protective  backing  and  pressing  the 
self-adhering  surface  right  on  the  back 
of  any  picture,  diagram,  chart,  or  even 
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small  objects  to  lx?  shown.  These  will 
remain  on  the  board’s  surface  until 
lifted  off. 

The  unit  weighs  under  fourteen 
pounds,  measures  36  by  48  inches,  and 
has  a  built-in  folding  easel  for  table 
use.  The  Ixiard’s  frame  is  natural  poplar, 
treated  with  a  wood  preservative,  and 
the  flannel  surface  is  jet  black.  Visi- 
graph  sells  for  $16.95  from  the  Ohio 
Fl<x*k-(k)te  Company. 

■  New  Pen  Point— 

The  Esterbrook  Pen  (ximpaiiy  of 
('amdeii.  New  Jersey,  has  announced  a 
new  Renew'-Point  for  its  fountain  pens 
and  desk  sets,  a  point  tipped  with  an 
ultra-hard,  long-wearing  jx'llet  to  in¬ 
sure  service  without  any  alteration  in 
the  width  of  line  due  to  excessive  wear. 
I’his  new  point.  No.  9555,  is  a  firm, 
fine  iMiint,  designed  for  and  approved 
by  Oegg.  It  is  recommended  for  use  by 
advanced  students  and  by  professional 
C.regg  writers  and  may  be  obtained 
from  dealers  throughout  the  country  for 
$1. 

■  Hand-Operated  Calculator— 

(Claimed  to  lx*  as  liandy  and  movable 
as  a  li  lepbotie  that’s  the  versatile,  com¬ 
pact  Facit  NTK,  a  new  hnnd-o|x*rated 
cak’ulating  machine.  This  machine  is 
particularly  adapterl  to  both  large  and 
small  busines«*8  where  portability  is  es¬ 
sential  or  where  eleciric  outlets  are  a 
problem.  Pric'ed  at  $199.50,  complete 
with  attractive  simulated-leather  travel¬ 
ing  cas<*.  Precise  multiplication,  divi¬ 


sion,  addition,  and  subtraction  are  ac- 
c'omplished  on  the  NTK  with  clearly 
visible  setting,  tabulating,  and  operating 
control.  All  ten  keys  are  within  the  span 
of  one  hand.  Made  of  fine  Swedish  steel 
(dust  and  rust  proof),  the  machine 
weighs  a  light  12  pounds.  A  restful 
green-tone  finish  eliminates  all  possible 
glare  and  light  reflection.  Inquiries  may 
be  addieaacd  to  Facit  Inc.,  500  Fifth 
Avertu!,  New  York  City. 


Adv«rfis«rs 

Allen,  H.  .M.,  Co .  S3 

Allen,  R.  C,,  Inc .  3 

Rankers  Box  Co .  42 

Burroughs  Corp .  40 

Dt*sks  of  America,  Inc .  6 

Dictai^one  Corp .  1 

DiL*tatiori  Disc  Co .  8 

Ditto,  Inc .  7 

Edisrxi,  Thomas  A.,  Inc .  11 

Eraser  Co.,  Inc .  .53 

EsterbnMik  Pen  (>> .  4 

Falx*r-(^tell,  A.  W.,  PeiK*il  (-o.  .  .  43 

Frideu  C!alculating  Machine  fai., 

Inc .  45 

Gregg  Publishing  Division  ....  2,  10 

Heath,  D.  C.,  6c  Co .  8 

Heyer  Corp .  10 

Household  Financf  fairp .  .5.5 

International  Business 

Machines  .  Ciover  .3 

Karl  Manufacturing  Co .  41 


Monrtx?  Calculating  Machine  Cx).  .  12 

National  Cash  Register  Co.  . .  Cover  4 
Plus  Cximputing  Machines,  Inc.  . .  54 


Remington  Rand  Inc . (iover  2 

Rinehart  6c  Co .  47 

Royal  Typewriter  Co .  49 

Smead  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.  . .  5 

Smith-Conma,  Inc .  9 


Junior  06A  Test 

There  is  a  great  tragedy  in 

letting  talent  lie  idle.  Tlieru  is  no 
kt*ener  heartbreak  than  that  which 
comes  to  the*  boy  or  girl  who  looks 
back  and  finds  that  this  talent  was  left 
to  die  for  lack  of  pro|x*r  training. 

You  may  bury  gold'*  and  find  it  whc'ii 
\ou  dig  for  it  if  you  arc  lucky;  but 
there  is  no  way  to  keep  buried  talent— it 
will  slip  out’  of  your  grasp  and  be  gone 
when  you  kxik  for  it. 

Work  now  for  the  ideal  you  have  and 
make  the  most  of  that  precious'*  gift  of 
the  gfxls  while  you  may,  for  it  will  not 
lx*  always  with  you.  (91) 

OGA  Memburship  Test 

BEF'ORE  an  artist  can  sketch  a  pic¬ 
ture,  he  mast  have  in  his  mind  a 
mental  image  of  the  finished  painting. 
Before*  a  traveler  can  determine  the 
lx*st  road  to  tak<!,  he  must  decide  on  his 
d(*stination. 

Similarly,*  lx*fore  you  start  on  your 
way,  you  must  have  a  definite  objective 
in  mind— not  your  final  goal,  perhaps, 
but  a*  goal  well  up  the  hill  of  success. 

'Thousands  and  thousands  of  people 
are  working  today  in  jobs  they  don’t 
like,  simply^  because  they  did  no*  plan 
for  the  future.  Don’t  make  that  same 
mistake.  Begin  today  to  dream  a  picture 
of  your  success.  ( 100)— Adapted  from 
Key*  of  Fortune,  by  G.  Noel  l^linger 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


SECRETARY 


To  busy  oMcutlv*.  InUrMtlnf 
work.  PloMont  •urrounctlnga, 
OMMlern  office.  Including  IBM 
■lectrlc  Typewriter.  Write  Bon 
M23e3. 


TYPI^LERI^. 


More  an«i  mori*  hiisinrssfs  are  switching  to 
IBM  Klcclrics.  More  anti  more  schools  are 
switching  to  IBM’s,  too,  so  their  students  will 
qualify  for  the  liest  jobs  available. 

Giast  tt>  coast,  conqiarison  tests  prove  IBM’s 
are  preferreil  by  teachers  and  students  for 
beginning,  advanced,  and  remedial  instruction. 

Tlie  neic  IBM,  with  many  new  and  exclusive 
features,  will  more  than  ever  stimulate  stu¬ 
dents  .  .  .  make  teaching,  as  well  as  learning. 


electric  typewriters 


I  IBM  I 


easier  and  mure  rewarding. 


Before  replacing  any  tyjiewriters,  see  the  ex 
citing  new  IBM.  For  full  information  write: 
International  Business  Machines,  Dept.  BF-.'f, 
590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Only  Q/fSHcnalA  new  adding  machine  gives  you : 


'l§yE'KEYBOAM> 

SAVES  UP  TO  50%  HAND  MOTION!  Now 
you  can  add  and  list  without  touching  a 
motor  bar  —  a  great  saving  of  effort  for 
operators.  No  wonder  they  like  it! 

Amounts  are  added  and  printed  the 
instant  they  are  set  on  the  keyboard — be¬ 
cause  every  key  is  electrified!  No  more 
“back  and  forth”  motion  from  keyboard  to 
motor  bar  —  because  every  key  is  also  a 
motor  bar.  The  only  completely  elec- 
V  trified  Adding  Machine! 

1  National’s  “feather-touch”  action 
makes  it  easier  than  ever  to  press  com¬ 
binations  of  keys  at  one  time — more  time- 
and-effort-savingl  All  ciphers  print  auto¬ 
matically — still  more  effort  and  time  saved! 
At  the  end  of  the  day  operators  feel  fresher 
— and  they  have  accomplished  more  with 
less  effort. 

^ow  you  can  forget 
the  motor  bar 


plus  all  these  other  features— 

la  Automatic  door  signal. 

5a  Largo  answor  dials. 

2a  Subtractions  in  rod. 

6a  fosy-touch  koy  action. 

9  Automatic  cradit  balanco  in 
rad. 

7  Full-visiblo  keyboard,  A 

*  automatic  ciphers.  ■ 

A  Automatic  spoco-up  of 
*  tapo  to  toar-ofi  lino 
wbon  total  prints. 

Q  Ruggod-duty  construction,  1 
*  compact  siso  for  ^ 

desk  use. 

Saves  up  to  50%  hand  motion 

For  demonstration  phone  nearest  National  office 

or  National  dealer. 


TBE  MATIOMAL  CASH  MEGiSTEB  COMPANY,  ssattom  9.  ossto 

949  OrrtCMS  tM  94  COUMTMtES 


' '  iDsiMc  msemmt  •  <4SN  Mtutus 
^  .  Mctotmtim  mummt 


